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Made for Service 
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Leadership thru Merit 


Leadershipin any field of 
endeavor attained thru 
basic qualities of Honor 
and Integrity will appeal 
to Rotarians. 


Parker Pens have al- 
ways been made on 


Honor and sold on Merit. 


Seven Million Parkers 
have been sold. 


Geo. S. Parker, Rotarian 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


TH TARIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
ation of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. THE 


tional A 
goraria vas entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Chesley ®. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Editor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 
010 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 17th 
St., New York. 


Terms of subscription: 20 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
United States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 

Advertising rates will be sent upon pplication. 

THE RoTaRIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding the 
activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, commit- 
tees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expresst by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 

Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 

President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Immediate Past President John Poole of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

First Vice-President John N. Dyer of Vincennes, Indiana. 

Second Vice-President Estes Snedecor of Portland, Oregon. 

Third Vice-President James F. Finlay of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in nearly 600 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Panama, Hawaii, Philippines, Uruguay, Argentina and China, with 
headquarters at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
The name is sometimes abbreviated to I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

Fist: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 

social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a broad acquaintanceship as an opportunity 

for service as well as an aid to success. 

(¢) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 

of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 

and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
’ “wrding him an opportunity to serve society. 

















_ . Fourth: 4 create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
insignia of Ti. :ynational Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
Rotaria 
‘eee 
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Health and Happiness Make 


More Efficient Business Women 


HIS picture shows a Kresge Basket It is the policy of the S. S. Kresge Com- 
Ball Team. It is that of the Lock- pany to promote and encourage in its 180 
port, New York, store, together with stores every method by which health and 
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NCE upon a time there was a Merchant—a 
Merchant of the usual kind. This Merchant 
hada Son. The Son, however, was of the unusual 
kind, One day the Son went to his father, and 
said, 

“Dad, I’m getting tired of this town, and I’m 
about disgusted with this business. I’ve been 
working for you for some time, in fact, ever since 
] left high school, and I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that this little old town and your moth-eaten 
business are just a little bit too small for me, and 
much too slow, so I’m going to move. 

“Oh, I’ve thought about this for a long time, 
and pretty carefully, too, and I’ve decided to 
Jeave town. No, I don’t know just where I’m 
going, or when I’m coming back, but some day, 
Dad, I hope to come back. 

“In the meantime, Dad, I want you to promise 
me something — you'll promise me, won’t you? 
I'm going to be very busy—trying to make good 
—and if it’s just the same to you, I’m not going 
to write to you unless I need you very much. 
And don’t you write to me either, Dad, unless, of 
course, something goes wrong at Home, or you 
need me in the Business. You understand, don’t 
you, Dad?” 

It is needless to go into details. The Son left 
the Father in a very much surprised and thought- 
ful state of mind. 


Son Dazed by Change 


It didn’t take long for ten years to go by, and 
in the meantime, the Son had gone to the Big 
City, engaged in all kinds of work, from swamper 
on a wagon to a high executive position, and 
finally became an active member of Civic Organi- 
zations and Club Work in general. 

After he felt that he had accomplisht some- 
Bthing Real and Worthwhile, he decided to go 
Home and show Dad the success he had won for 
Himself; and the first thing you know, he was on 
a Train speeding West, and arrived at his Former 
Home. 

The train hadn’t stopt before he was off the 
platform, and on a dead run to his Father’s store. 
But in place of running into the old, musty, un- 
kempt appearing sort of a building front, he was 
amazed to find in its place a six-story, white-tile, 
modern Class-A build- 
ing. When he tried to 
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Efficient Foundation Stones 


By Carl E. Rosenberg, Chairman J]. A. of R. C. Committee on Education 


all. He said to the door-opener, “Boy,” who owns 
this business?” and the boy mentioned the Fath- 
er’s name. “His private office is on the sixth 
floor. Just take one of the elevators, please.” 

More dazed than ever, he ascended to the sixth 
floor by the elevator, and sure enough, there in a 
modern equipt private office was a man—a man 
who lookt something like his Father used to look, 
only there was something different about him, 
something that he couldn’t, in the moment of ex- 
citement and joy, explain to himself. 

After a fond embrace, congratulations, and a 
lot of wild and loose talk, both by the Father and 
Son, the Father said, “Well, now let’s not talk 
any more about this; I won’t tell you a thing 
about it, but let’s go Home. I'll have my car 
brought around, and tonight, after dinner, you and 
I are going to talk things over.” And they did. 

The Father said: ; 

“You know, my boy, that was an awful ‘kick 
in the shins’ you gave me about ten years ago, 
when you said that you were tired of my old 
ramshackle, moth-eaten, hole-in-the-wall that I 
called a Business. 


Room for Self Improvement 


“T workt hard to build up my business, but you 
got me to thinking, and I did some real hard—and 
I think, yes, I know, I did some real Constructive 
Thinking. I got to chasing myself around, ment- 
ally, trying to find myself, and one day I did. 

“Do you know what it was I had to find out 
first of al!, Boy? I had to learn that I was en- 
gaged in a worthy vocation. In other words, I 
had to know that my business was a Community 
Benefit. I also began to appreciate that this com- 
munity looked upon me to supply it with the 
goods that the World had to offer for the Every- 
day Needs of the People. 

“You see, I got to thinking along those lines, 
and I came to the conclusion that if Mine was a 
Worthy Vocation, I really ought to Jove my work. 
After I found that my Vocation was Worthy, I 
really did love my work, and did appreciate that 
my business was an Opportunity to serve Society, 
and to be a Benefit to the Community. 

“And then, I sort of started to take an Inven- 
tory of Myself. I was wondering as to whether 








there wasn’t some room for self-improvement, and 
when I got to taking a good look at Myself in the 
Mirror of my own Conscience, I was very much 
shockt! I didn’t look good to myself. I never 
really noticed that I was a ‘Celluloid-collar Dub;’ 
that my clothes were a bit mussed up; in fact, 
I noticed a little bit of egg on the lapel of my 
coat. I felt that I wasn’t taking quite as good 
care of myself as I should. Possibly a few more 
Baths a week wouldn’t have done any harm. I 
noticed that my shoes weren’t shined. 


“One thing in particular—I found that I wasn’t 
reading the right kind of Books. And then, all of a 
sudden, I got to thinking that there are a lot of 
good people in this town who go to Church, and 
so I began to go, too. And mind you, I didn’t 
only go on Sundays, I went other days, too; sort 
of took an interest, and I got to liking the fellows 
I used to call ‘Goody-Goodies’ because they were 
church-goers. 

“Another thing I found in my Inventory of 
Self-Improvement—you know what a great fellow 
I was for talking politics and finding fault with 
anybody and everybody who tried to do anything 
—well, I jacked myself up one day and found that 
I wasn’t voting as often as I should. Fine Amer- 
ican citizen I was, wasn’t I? 

“Remember how I used to find fault with things 
around town because they weren’t progressive, 
and we were not doing things? Well, I really 
never did bring the Message Home to Myself, 
until one day I woke up and found out that I 
wasn’t a member of the Chamber of Commerce. 
But I am now, you bet! 

“My boy, after I got to sprucing up, and look- 
ing really like somebody, a sudden desire came to 
me in the way of ambition. There came to me 
the ambition to succeed. No, not only for the 
profit—in fact, the matter of profit didn’t enter 
into the feeling at all. I felt the responsibility 
that My Business was a Community Representa- 
tive, therefore, it was my duty to make it success- 
ful. 

“T got to thinking about that, and it took a 
strong hold upon me, and I got to putting so much 
fun in the work, that the first thing you know, I 
had a real business 
started down here. 
The business of build- 
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“There is one thing we sometimes talk about in 
Business; it’s that little old, homely word honesty. 
For a long time I thought if a man gave sixteen 
ounces to the pound, and thirty-six inches to the 
yard, he was pretty near an honest sort of fellow, 
but you know, there are a lot of other little things 
a man can do that are mighty small and dishonest. 


Real Honesty 


For example, taking a 2 per cent cash discount 
long after the cash discount period has expired, or 
claiming shortages that are not short. You know, 
those are mighty small, sneaky tricks, and you 
know how I used to chuckle and date my checks 
back a few days, and all that sort of thing. 


“And then I found there was another ‘Honesty’ 
—Honesty to our Employes. One of the hardest 
things I ever had to do was to fire a man, and for 
a long time I had been really dishonest, thinking 
that I was doing the other fellow a lot of good. 
I'll tell you how— 


“Tf John Jones wasn’t Worthy, if he wasn’t 
Efficient, if he wasn’t the Kind of Man I needed 
on the Job, I would probably say to him, ‘Now, 
John, you know Business has kind of dropt off, 
and I don’t believe that we'll need you now,’ when 
as a matter of fact, you know, John was a Round 
Peg and all the time I was trying to whittle him 
into a Square Hole, instead of being Honest 
and Frank, and Right Open with John, and saying, 
‘Now, John, I want to tell you something—you 
may be a good boy, and a good worker, but you 
are working for the Wrong House. You are on 
the Wrong Job. I’ve given you a fair trial, and 
you haven’t made Good, and I'll tell you why.’ 
And then, tell John what his faults are. 


“That’s Honesty. It’s going to help him to 
make good on some other job. Don’t lie to him, 
and cover up his Defects so that he will be fired 
from the Next Job, and be none the wiser as to 
why. That’s Practical Honesty. Don’t you think 
so, Son? 


The Ideal Rotary Club 


ae loess ideal Rotary club must, of course, 
be the club which most nearly lives up 
to the ideals of Rotary, which are summarized 
in the motto, HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST. 
Or to put it in terms now almost 2,000 years 
old, ‘Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.’ 

That Rotary is founded on ideals, and that 
these ideals are not mere mouthings of forensic 
artists, but instead are practical, usable guides 
for daily living is best proved by the tangible 
accomplishment of Rotary. 

The ideal Rotary club is simply the honest 
idealist organized and put consciously into the ful- 
fillment of honest idealism. It is organized hon- 
esty, kindness, courage, and service, frankly and 
openly at work for better things and higher con- 
cepts of activity. 

Rotary furnishes primarily a great service by 
taking the carefully preserved concepts of hon- 
esty, kindness, etc., out of their tissue paper 
and tinsel wrappings, and putting them in 
current, daily circulation. There are many men— 
fortunately the number is rapidly decreasing— 
who feel a sense of shame-facedness even to men- 
tion seriously such things. 

The ideal Rotary club, after breaking the 
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“In the old. days, did you ever hear anything 
about a Merchant, or a Business man, or a Pro- 
fessional man trying to elevate the standards of 
his Craft? Do you ever remember hearing that 
around here? I never did. You know, I woke up 
to the fact that the people around here were Judg- 
ing Other Concerns in my line of business by my 
Methods, and that it was really up to me to use 
my best Endeavors to Elevate the Standards of 
the Vocation in which I was engaged. And there’s 
a Great Unselfish Thought about that, too, that I 
want to hand down to you. 


Begins to See Light 


“When I began to realize what it meant to me, 
and the Community, in my Endeavor to Elevate 
the Standards of My Craft, I began to See the 
Light as to how to meet a lot of this Mean Com- 
petition, Unfair Merchandising, and Unwise Meth- 
ods of Conducting Business. And I noticed, just 
as soon as I started to change my Tactics, it was 
very Profitable because others in my Vocation 
found it Wise and Profitable and really conducive 
to Happiness to follow my example. 


“Ever hear of the word ‘Service?’ Gee, but 
I’ve heard that word so much! To most people 
it means so little. These letters and folders and 
pamphlets, and catalogs that I got from the 
Wholesale Houses I buy from, all talkt about Serv- 
ice. But I found out that Service doesn’t only 
mean how quick you can get a boy down to Mrs. 
Jones’ house. 


“T used to think Service and all that was con- 
nected with it was to get goods delivered quickly. 
But that’s only a very small part of Real Service, 
because after all, its the Added Service, in other 
words, that Service beyond the strict measure of 
Debt or Obligation—that’s the Service we have to 
render—it’s the Desire to Satisfy, and the Satis- 
faction that we get in Satisfying. 


“The really Big Service that you and I have to 
offer is Service to our Country—to our State— 
and to our Town; and that got me a-thinking 


ice of human reserve and warming toward more 
genial and considerate thought, thru the medium 
of frequent association of normal, dependable 
men in an organization based on idealism, then 
goes ahead to take advantage of whatever op- 
portunity presents for putting the Golden Rule 
into practice. 

It makes honesty a practical, useful thing by 
its requirement that only honest men, men of 
intrinsic moral character, may become its mem- 
bers. It does not preach, instead it establishes 
a public proof of the desirability of every day 
working honesty by accepting as its members only 
men whose probity is beyond question. 

The ideal Rotary club makes kindness and 
courtesy a natural and expected feature of in- 
tercourse by reason of the fact that it brings 
men who otherwise might be thoroly self-centered 
into frequent friendly contact, acquaints them 
with the normal likableness inherent in mankind, 
and with the good qualities that go to make a 
man successful in every business. 

And finally, it is the expression of service, 
an expression that is welcomed by every man 
who is able to see things in their true propor- 
tion and perspective. The degree of a man’s 
success in his chosen business or profession is 
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(and you can just see how my vughts were 
traveling, my boy, possibly a good a} differen: 
from the thoughts you heard me exp: <<: when yoy 
were working around here) the Big eryicg that 
you, and I, and Everybody else has - ty render 
these days is to the Noble Men who ere Willing 
to sacrifice everything in order tha yoy and | 
may live in a Country of Peace and | rosperity 


“We have a great Service to ren er the Rp. 
turned Soldier and when I got to th king aboyt 
what I was going to do—I said to my <»|f: ‘Every 
man who left my Store to go into ‘he Servic 
when he gets thru is going to have a Joly: and 
when the Boys began to come back, of course, ai 
of my regular help soon found their Old Jobs wer 
waiting for them; but shucks, that was only , 
part of the Service. 


That Is Rotary 


“Do you know what I did? I threw my Stop 
wide open, and there’s not a man in this Toy 
who applied for a Job in my Store—no, not one~ 
who could show me that at the Call he had a. 
swered, but what can have a Job in my place 
even if he can’t do anything else but sit aroun 
and look at the- Pretty Cashier.” 


And the Son sat and Drank in with Sher 
Amazement, Surprise and Joy every word th 
Father uttered, and when he got all thru, jump 
right out of his chair and grabbed his Father ty 
the shoulders, and shook him, and said: 


“Daddy, Daddy, I know what all this is about- 
I know what you’ve been talking about, why that’ 
‘Rotary!’” 


“Yes, Son, that is ‘Rotary!’ ” 





Note: Carl E. Rosenberg is a member and ux 
president of the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif. He is chairman of the 1919-1920 Interm 
tional Committee on Education. The foregoing 
is an address delivered at the conference of ihe 
Twenty-third District. 


not gauged by the number of dollars he accum» 
lates from it, but by the amount of satisla 
tion he derives from its successful handling. 

The growth of his wealth, is, in most instance, 
a convenient barometer to indicate tangibly th 
extent of his success; but to most men comes 
the sense that the real satisfaction achieved 
from the fact that he is a success, rather that 
from the evidences of that success. He takts 
more pride in the fact that he is mentally alet. 
that he has ability, reputation, standing, frie’ 
ships, and influence, all strictly mental possessi0l 
than he does in the fact that his check is go 
for a certain specified number of dollars. AM 
he is a real success, his business has standiti 
only in the degree that it is of use and value l 
his community. In other words, in the dest 
that it is of service to the community 

Rotary’s aim is to emphasize and p: 
telligently and intelligibly to the large: 
community, the leaders in all lines, the 
service is the keynote of business su ; 
personal satisfaction. Every Rotary ¢) i) 5" 
culcating this thought—and tm the de. ree 
it is succeeding in so teaching, it is pro. ' 
to be an ideal Rotary club. 

—LeRoy G. Stump, Rotary Club 
Arthur, Texas. 
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The Aerial Log of a Landsman 


By Charles A. Pearson, Former Secretary, Rotary Club of New York 


. glad when another Rotarian drops in 
the oce to say hello, so when Charlie Rein- 
hardi, a co-member of the New York Rotary 
Club, came in one day in late October,.we just 
naturally said “greetings.” 

“Reiny” is the general passenger agent and one 
of th se most interested in a company owning 
several hydroplanes which have been doing a 
passenger carrying business in and around New 
York. It developt during our conversation that 
he was about to send three planes down to 
Miami, Florida, for the winter season in con- 
nection with plans they were then making for 
mail and passenger business in the South. Quite 
casually he suggested that the L. E. Waterman 
Company might want to be the first to deliver 
fountain pens by airship. 

“Why not charter these three planes and go 
joy-hopping down the Atlantic Coast and so be 
the first to reach the land of sunshine and 
flowers?” 

It is from just such little, and sometimes idle, 
statements that big things eventuate. All trans- 
portation facilities had been, and were then, 
absolutely tied up in New York City. Our com- 
pany, like other manufacturers, had used every 
possible means and had tried to put every reas- 
onable suggestion in force to get our goods into 
the hands of our dealers and customers, but all 
to no effect. Orders were accumulating, demands 
from dealers were becoming more and more insis- 
tent, but our optimism held and the conversation 
above quoted began to take concrete form, with 
the result that what has since become known as 
the First International Aerial Delivery Squadron 
ultimately left New York City with the final 
objective and terminal point at Havana, Cuba. 

We submitted the matter to Rotarian Frank D. 
Waterman, and with that big, broad vision which 
characterizes all that he does, Frank said, “Go 
to it.” Busy days followed until the details had 
been carefully workt out; the planes were made 
ready for the long journey, pilots and mechani- 
cians engaged, an itinerary arranged which pro- 
vided that we start from New York City, making 
stops at the principal coast cities en route to 
Miami, Florida, to deliver our cargo of pens to 
dealers and then go on, by way of a joy ride, to 
Havana, Cuba, where we planned to finish. 

1,514-Mile Trip Scheduled 

I volunteered to go in Plane No. 1, and Bill 
Hambler was the other sacrificial lamb to ride in 
Plane No. 2. “Bill” is the sales manager for the 


Atlantic Division. Plane No. 3 was to carry an 
extra cargo of Ideals. Incidentally, the third 


O COURSE we all know that every Rotarian 


plane did not make the journey, and the cargo 
which would have been carried in that bus had to 
be divided between planes one and two, greatly 


increasing our difficulties because of added weight. 


Limitation of space necessarily makes this story 
merely an outline or our trip. Arrangements had 
to be made to ship high test gas for our use to 

ous points. After Morehead City, North 
ina, we had to rely on the gasoline to be 
( ed locally. Our buses were what is known 
as eromarine 50-C’s, each equipt with a His- 
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pano-Suiza engine of 150 horsepower. Forward 
is the pilot’s cock pit; just back of that the 
so-called passenger cock pit, seating two people, 
and aft of that, a cargo cock pit where we had 
just space to store a small grip each and our 
merchandise. Bill and I called it the hold. 
Our route provided that we make stops at the 
following cities where actual deliveries would be 
made: Atlantic City, N. J., Cape May, N. J., Nor- 
folk, Va., Morehead City, N. C., Wilmington, N. 
C., Georgetown, S. C., Charleston, S. C., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., and into Florida stop- 
ping at Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona, 
Titusville, West Palm Beach, Miami, and Key 
West; a total distance of 1514 nautical miles as 
we figured it out. 

Our expedition was known as the First Inter- 











“Charlie” Pearson of New York and His Boat 


national Aerial Delivery Squadron inasmuch as 
it was to be the first actual squadron of hydro- 
planes leaving New York with a regular cargo of 
merchandise for a foreign port—Havana. As a 
matter of fact, because of custom regulations, we 
did not plan to carry goods beyond Miami, 
Florida, and that program we adhered to and 
successfully carried thru. 

Handsome souvenir pens had been made up for 
presentation to the mayors and Rotary officials 
of each of the cities at which we were scheduled 
to stop, all suitably inscribed, “First Aerial De- 
livery Squadron New York-Miami.” In a word, 
our plans seemed to have been perfectly made, 
but we reckoned without the fickleness of the ele- 
ments. We recognized that this was a pioneer 
trip but none of us knew at that time to what 
extent we were truly te become argonauts and 
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pathfinders in the aerial delivery and transporta- 
tion of goods. We know better now. 

The original schedule provided that we leave 
27th October, but due to heavy gales and adverse 
weather conditions, we did not get the final “Let’s 
go” signal until Ist November. I do not want to 
digress, and certainly apologize for being per- 
sonal, but when our pretty little white winged 
planes finally and actually got off, I gave a sigh 
of deep relief. Let me tell you why I say that. 
When it was learned that I was going by air to 
the tip end of Florida and this in November, 
with no previous flying experience, family, friends, 
and even casual acquaintances would greet me 
with, “Of course, Charlie, if there were any real 
need for this crazy thing; if it were a war meas- 
ure or involved a great issue; why then—. But 
!” My obituary was written by everyone I 
knew, and I gained reputation as a simon-pure 
idiot. Do you wonder I was glad to be off at 
last? Try it some day on your own immediate 
circle. 


1,379 Miles in 1,332 Minutes 
To summarize, my log shows that we travelled 
about 1,600 miles, (1,379 nautical miles) in 1,332 
minutes of actual flying time, with these stops: 
New York to Atlantic City, N. J. 


—! 


Atlantic City, N. J. to Cape May, N. J. 

ie oe 167 miles in 145 minutes 
Cape May, N. J. to Norfolk, Va...... 

ages ee ee 160 miles in 150 minutes 
Norfolk, Va. to Manteo, N. C....... 

Hee te ove owe 90 miles in 115 minutes 
Manteo, N.C. to Morehead City, N. C. 

Poh ag beite ot aor 110 miles in 120 minutes 
Morehead City, N. C., to Wilmington... . 

ade Gale tialesea-w 112 miles in 85 minutes 
Wilmington, N. C. to Charleston, S. C. 

Guat dataes ss 153 miles in 145 minutes 
Charleston, S. C. to Savannah, Ga.... 

ea ear aha cna c 88 miles in 98 minutes 
Savannah, Ga. to Brunswick, Ga...... 

anaes Bee Ss oi0's 90 miles in 80 minutes 
Brunswick, Ga. to Jacksonville, Fla... 

Pelee is schoo 65 miles in 55 minutes 
Jacksonville, Fla. to St. Augustine, Fla. 

amas ed so 50 miles in 55 minutes 
St. Augustine, Fla. to Daytona, Fla... 

th Nae stalk cane e. 55 miles in 55 minutes 
Daytona, Fla. to Titusville, Fla....... 

Deaialiee a die ocak baie 45 miles in 45 minutes 
Titusville, Fla. to West Palm Beach, Fla 

Pa ie eRe! aw oon 127 miles in 125 minutes 
West Palm Beach, Fla. to Miami, Fla. 

Dd sae ara Aldi whee 67 miles in 59 minutes 
We were, therefore, twenty-two hours and 
twelve minutes in the air, considered, I believe, 
remarkably good time in view of the fact that 
we encountered head and cross winds almost all 
of the way, seldom having that balm to the soul 
of an aviator when on a distance flight—a tail 
wind. Time was taken from take-off to land- 
ing, no allowances being made for the precious 
minutes consumed in flying over cities, harbors 
or rivers while trying to pick out suitable landing 
places. Had these deductions been made, I am 
certain our time would be even better as a record, 
and the distances are those given us and checkt. 
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following the route taken, by our own pilots, and 
officers at the air stations at which we stopt. 


Because considerable newspaper publicity was 
given an incident, perhaps I had better tell the 
story as it actually happened. When we were 
ready to leave Cape May, New Jersey, for our 
second hop to Norfolk, Virginia, a tail wind was 
blowing about thirty-six miles an hour, directly 
from the north. This indicated a fast flight, 
and after saying good-bye to the gentlemen who 
had been such generous hosts, we got in the air 
at 10:20 a. m. The second plane followed 
almost immediately and successfully made Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


A Peculiar Accident 


But here one of the unexpected incidents oc- 
curred to my bus. Everything or anything may 
happen once in connection with aerial flights, but 
the same thing seldom occurs a second time be- 
cause of the care and caution constantly exercised, 
by these splendid chaps who have learned what 
we know of the aerial game, under Government 
tuition, and are now acting as pilots with the 
many new companies and organizations that are 
seriously taking up aerial navigation as a busi- 
ness. 

We had covered about 15 miles in 10 minutes’ 
flight. While at an altitude of something over 
two thousand feet, our engine went dead. Hewitt, 
my pilot nosed her down instantly, and made a 
most remarkable landing. It was necessary to 
land with the wind on our tail, on a sea that was 
running at that time ten feet high. It all happened 
so quickly that it is a little hard to tell just what 
my thoughts were, but being new in the business 
of being a passenger (?) in an Aeromarine 50-C, 
I rather think I looked upon it as something that 
was quite on the cards. 


Investigation proved that one of our small grips 
in the aft cock pit had been thrown over against 
a rubber connecting feed pipe, which feeds gaso- 
line to the upper tank. The grip had shut off the 
flow of gas, and the engine of course went dead. 
Until 4:05 p. m. we drifted about in the “big 
drink,” as the boys call the Atlantic, having not 
an altogether pleasant time because the wind and 
sea had increast, and we were rapidly going to 
sea. As part of our equipment, we had twelve 
signal lights aboard, and after trying ten of them 
late in the afternoon—all of which failed to go 
off—the last two worked successfully. 


The coast guard noted our distress rockets and 
telephoned the Cape May station. Thru the 
splendid efficiency of the officers and men there, 
a submarine chaser was immediately gotten under- 
way, and later pickt us up, towing the old bus 
back to our starting point. The absolute sea- 
worthiness of our little boat, and the skill and 
efficiency of pilot and mechanician, were amply 
demonstrated. 

Needless to say, we were a pretty, cold, tired 
and wet bunch of aerial tourists, but all is well 
that ends well, and our determination to carry 
on and complete the flight was probably intens- 
ified because of this unlooked-for experience. 

All of the cargo of pens which had been in my 
bus was washed overboard and if any of our good 
Rotary friends, who were so generously helpful, 
failed to receive the special Waterman Ideal 
which had been made up with such pleasure, they 
must charge it to the rather rough handling given 
us that day by old Father Neptune. 

To a novice, I confess this was an experience 
a little out of the ordinary, but it only emphasizes 
and proves how really great is our obligation to 
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all of these splendid fellows who during the war 


and since, have been making history in this new 
and novel business of flying. To them the Cape 
May event would be merely an incident in the 
day’s work. I say all honor to the air men 
everywhere. 


Delay Upsets Plans 


Glenn Tisdale, president of the Rotary Club of 
New York City had given me letters to the 
presidents of Rotary Clubs at points at which 
we were scheduled to stop, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

“Dear Rotarian: 

“Through the courtesy of Rotarian 
Charles A. Pearson, of the L. E. Waterman 
Company, we are enabled to send the greet- 
ings of the Rotary Club of New York to 
the Rotary Club of your city, by the First 
Aerial International Delivery Squadron of 
Planes, leaving New York for Havana, Cuba, 
and delivering the Waterman products on 
the way to its various branches in Atlantic 
ports independent of strike conditions. 

“This is the first International Delivery 
of merchandise through the air in the his- 
tory of aviation, and we are glad to wel- 
come the opportunity of extending our 
greetings to you by means of the very 
newest development in the history of the 
newest form of transportation. 

“The Rotory Club of New York gives you 
greeting by air and land and sea. 

“Rotarily yours, 
“GLENN A. TISDALE, 
“President.” 

Our delay in getting started from New York 
had upset the pre-arranged plans for our enter- 
tainment, but be assured, the hand of Rotary 
fellowship was everywhere in evidence. The 
boys had planned luncheons, dinners, drives and 
a royally good time all along the line, but cross 
country air hopping does not always permit of 
exact time schedules. We were a busy bunch of 
air nomands, at best, with a thousand and one 
details demanding attention at every stopping 
place, so it was perhaps as well we missed some 
of the many courtesies arranged along the line. 
The spirit of Rotary was there nevertheless, and 
could always be counted upon with certainty. 

At Wilmington, N. C., the boys had twice, so 
I was told, prepared elaborate chicken dinners, 
and each time we failed to put in an appearance. 
At Jacksonville, W. C. Logan, Captain A. B. Pot- 
ter and others came over to our landing place in a 
tug, all the party lunching later with Mr. Keys, 
the Waterman representative, before we con- 
tinued our journey south. Logan, bless his heart, 
helpt us in every way, even getting Mayor John 
W. Martin to come to our hotel (because our 
time was limited) to receive us. 


A Test of Patience 


At Miami, which we reached on Thanksgiving 
Day, Rotarians saved the flight and made our 
record finally possible. We had set our hearts on 
eating our Thanksgiving dinner at Miami while 
we were still at Brunswick, Ga. November 27th 
found us at Titusville, Fla., with Miami 192 
miles away, and a stop at West Palm Beach en 
route to complete our delivery itinerary. At 5 
a. m. we were up and ready for the “let’s go” 
signal. It was too early for breakfast, so we 
decided to go on minus the “eats.” 

And here we had to exercise that patience 
which had now become second nature to us all. 
It was almost a dead calm; our buses were 
heavily loaded and we had the very deuce of a 
time in taking off; it was 7:25 a. m. before we 
at last got into the air. Then the 127 miles 
were done in 125 minutes, getting us in West 
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Palm Beach at 9:30 a. m. At the landing, we 
found some of the Rotary men; H. E. Robinson 
C. C. Speer, Frank Hirsch, G. N. Hatch, Presi, 
dent Jules M. Burguires, Rev. C. H. Pettibone 
and others. Photographs were taken, and the 
boys had motor cars waiting to take us {or a 
drive about their beautiful city. On learning that 
we had not had any breakfast, Frank Hirsch 
proprietor of the Lake Park Hotel, drove us to his 
splendid house and, because it was long after the 
usual breakfast hour, and his kitchen and dining. 
room force off watch, Frank personally helped 
prepare and serve us the best meal I have ever 
eaten. If that is not typical of the spirit of 
Rotary, then truly I have yet to learn the real 
meaning of “service, not self.” 

After “Robbie,” (H. E. Robinson), Commis. 
sioner Hatch and others, had shown us about, we 
were returned to our landing point. The boys 
said good-bye and we made preparations for the 
next hop to Miami—67 miles. We taxied about 
trying to take off. No use; the wind had gone 
entirely; our radiator was leaking badly; the 
poor quality of gasoline obtainable would not 
give us the motive power needed. All aviators are 
privileged to cuss a little bit, but I fear we ex- 
ceeded our limit. 

After severai futile attempts, we returned to 
the beach, let out as much gasoline as we dared, 
shipped our grips and heavy flying togs by auto 
to Miami, and with a lightened load tried it 
again. No use! 

Perhaps my good friends who read this abbre- 
viated story do not just guess at the sickening 
disappointment that was ours. We had endured 
about every imaginable delay; put up with every 
real and fancied obstacle ever since leaving New 
York. Our hearts were set on sending a wire 
back to the L. E. Waterman Company that we 
were in Miami on Thanksgiving Day. And here 
we were, just 67 miles from the end of the 
official flight—and everything going wrong! 

Bob said, “let’s give her some ether,” so back 
into town I went to buy a pint of ether for the 
old engine. Every drug store closed! A holiday, 
and everyone at home or gone a-motoring. . I met 
that good old scout Robinson and told him our 
troubles; “Robbie” went to Speer’s home, took 
him away from a family dinner, and they opened 
Speer’s drug store, gave me the needed pint of 
ether, drove me back to our landing place, and 
with the aid of the precious “dope” we got into 
the air, zoomed in salute to “Robbie” and landed 
at Miami at 3:49 p. m.! Just take my word for 
it, that bunch of splendid Rotarians at West 
Palm Beach saved the day for our party. 

At Miami, Frank Shutts, President of the Ro- 
tary Club, tho about the busiest man in Florida, 
took us for a long drive in this beauty spot of 
the south, and later, with that charming, gener- 
ous hospitality of the southern states, we were 
made welcome in his home. 


Flying Thru Rainbow 


I must tell of one unusual experience; unusual 
to me at least. Possibly the men who follow fly- 
ing as a business or profession do not regard it 
as out of the ordinary. 

We had left Brunswick, Georgia, with rather 
threatening skies, and after being in the air about 
fifteen minutes, ran into rain clouds. Rain in 
aerial bus is not just like rain on terra firma 
it is not pleasant, however. The storm la:'°d 
perhaps five or ten minutes, and as we came 
of the clouds and into the brilliant sunshine 
noticed off to my right the beginning of an 
quisite rainbow; gradually the circle widers( 
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: and looking down, to my astonish- 


ai 1 I could see the circle of the rain- 
“aa ‘extenaing apparently through and under 
the water aud SO completing the full circle. Ap- 
parently little plane, driving on at seventy- 
éve miles an hour, continued its flight thru the 
center 0! rainbow. 

At other times, when flying just before sunset, 
I would become fascinated and truly spell-bound 
in obset the ever changing colors of the 
waters beneath us. The whole effect is beyond 
words. While flying off the Florida coast, on 
several occasions we saw sharks at some distance 
under the water, and it was always interesting to 
observe the channel markings and sand-bars, all 
of which are clearly discernible as one flies from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the surface. 


At another time, we saw a great school of 
porpoise. Bob, our pilot, “cut the gun” and down 
we came from about 1,500 feet to not more than 
30 or 40 feet above the water and just above 
the school of porpoise. Needless to say they 
jumped a little more briskly, but in an instant we 
were beyond them and looking for the new and 
ever changing things one sees from the air. 


As I look back on it all, the most unpleasant 
sensations of the entire trip to me were the times 
when we ran into fogs or heavy clouds. One 
loses all sense of direction; nothing is to be seen 
in any quarter: and I had that disagreeable sense 
of doubt that comes to one when I realized that 
I did not know what was under us. Were we fly- 
ing over the ocean, over a river, or had the wind 
and our speed carried us somewhere over land? 
If this were so, and our old engine chose to stop, 
which of course would make a landing instantly 
and immediately necessary, what would we come 
down on? Had we altitude enough to carry us 
over any such land and get us again over water? 


This to me was always unpleasant, but a glance 
at the confident face of my pilot brought reassur- 
ance, and, like Mark Twain, my philosophy taught 
me to say “quods odds.” At times it was bitterly 
cold, particularly when we were in the vicinity 
of Cape Hatteras, flying down Pamlico and Albe- 
marle Sound. 


Landing Is Big Thrill 


We chased ducks and geese to our hearts’ con- 
tent, and down the Indian River, where we flew 
very low, the ducks, geese, blue heron and crane 
afforded a lot of fun and some excitement. 

But the big thrill, the great joy, the thing 
that repays one for everything, came at the time 
when we would sight, some miles off, our next 
objective point. 

Flying at 1,200, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 feet, always 
hearing the tremendous noise of the motor, a 
thing of ever present nerve strain, as the end of 
each particular flight would be reacht the pilot 
would circle in broad spirals to lower altitudes, 
finally picking out his landing place. Then came 
the supreme joy of the day! Bob would “nose 


her down,” “cut the gun,” and with the engine 
shut off, spiral and bank, coming at last with a 
rush to the surface of the water. I cannot quite 
deine what my sensations were, but I know 
each time we went up I looked forward with keen 
anuicipation, not alone to the ride itself, but over 
and above everything, to this particular time 
when we would come down with the engine stopt 
= the rush of air on one’s face. 

_ Our ial flight ended at Miami. We had 
deen pioneers in very fact, for our flight actually 
mark irst aerial delivery of goods from New 
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Planning the trip; picking out soft spots to land. 


York to the end of Florida, making regular and 
pre-arranged stops. We had been pathfinders, 
and the flight had demonstrated that aerial de- 
livery of certain classes of merchandise is a com- 
ing means of transportation, but before it can be 
profitable or practical, from a business standpoint, 
much will have to be done by the national Gov- 
ernment and by local co-operation along the 
routes to be travelled. 


Owing to the low test gasoline obtainable, the 
company from whom we had chartered our planes 
had been obliged to ship high test gas from New 
York and Kentucky to different points en route. 
Below Morehead City, North Carolina, we had to 
rely entirely upon the gas to be had locally. 


Aside from the runways and hangars at the 
Naval Air Stations at Cape May, Hampton Roads, 
Morehead City, Charleston, Brunswick, and 
Miami, there are no facilities whatever to aid 
hydroplane travel. The Government is closing 
and dismantling the air stations at Morehead City, 
Brunswick and Miami now—they were practically 
closed when we were there. In no spirit of criti- 
cism, because I am only a plain landsman and 
there may be an excellent reason for the order, 
it is hard to understand why these wonderful air 
stations at Morehead City, Brunswick and Miami 
are being discontinued. 

Local officials at the respective coast cities 
should immediately provide runways and hangars 
open to all aerial travellers, just as the motorist 
finds a public garage ready for his use at present. 
The leading oil companies should provide the ne- 
cessary grade of high test gas at all such stations. 
There are hundreds of miles of desolate, barren 
coastline, south of Cape Henry that can be 
better guarded and cared for by aerial patrols 
than by any other known means. Excellent as 
the Coast Guard System unquestionably is, ves- 
sels might come ashore, or crews might land in a 
thousand places where no knowledge would be 
had of them or their whereabouts for from two 
to three days under the present system, and then, 
only after great hardship. 

Aerial patrols can cover so great a radius, and 
observe so clearly any given section, that it would 
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seem the logical means of observation and help. 
At an altitude of from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand feet: on a clear day, a distinct vision 
can be had of a country over a range of thirty 
miles. At the normal ‘speed of an aeroplane, 
sixty-five to seventy-five miles an hour, the 
ground or shore line moves so slowly that the 
observer has time to get a complete picture of 
the areas and can easily distinguish marks. 


I believe a movement has been started to 
create an Air Department of the Government, 
and certainly hope this may prove to be some- 
thing more than a flash in the pan, for if any- 
thing is to be done to stimulate interest in 
aeronautics in America, and help in saving the 
air craft industry from becoming quite a mem- 
ory, immediate and substantial aid from the 
Government must be given. Coordination of all 
aerial activities is probably one of the certain 
means to this end. 


The war created a flying corps for the first 
time in our history. Hundreds of clean-cut, bred- 
to-the-bone boys gave months and months of in- 
tensive study and application to acquiring some- 
thing of the fundamentals of aeronautics. These 
chaps represent one of the finest groups of Amer- 
ican manhood today; men’s men. Why not do 
an immediate and necessary thing? Extend the 
use of aeroplanes to the Postal, Fisheries and 
Forest Reserve Service; establish a Coast Patrol: 
and give a little encouragement to the air craft 
industry in general! As matters are now, there 
is little or no incentive to men or builders to do 
other than “hunt up a new job.” 


Rotary and Aviation 


The need is for action—quick, intelligent and 
definite action to capitalize our experiences of the 
past year or two; to utilize and develop these 
young men, so recently dismist from Army and 
Navy Air Service, and turn their splendid daring, 
enthusiasm, and initiative into the broader field 
of commercial aviation. 


I am one of those who firmly believe we are 
sure to see well establisht air routes for the carry- 
ing of passengers and cargoes, but unless Govern- 
mental and State aid and co-operation is assured, 
we will be years in reaching a point now almost 
attained, and the knowledge we already have will 
be listed in the lost opportunity column in 
America’s record of achievements. 

Rotary might do much to foster interest in 
aeronautics, and it would be difficult to find a 
more permanent or constructive work. 

Note the constant reference in the press of the 
country relative to what is being done to advance 
aviation everywhere. Make a flight if opportunity 
presents; “get into the know”; learn something of 
this newest means of travel. It is here to stay, 
and as you gain a greater knowledge of all that 
aviation means, get behind any movement that 
will make for the development of a permanent 
air force in our own country. We are lamentably 
and woefully behind the times at this writing. 
Rotary would profit itself and aid aviation by 
inviting speakers to its luncheon meetings, who 
are qualified to tell you facts. 

And let me add this last word. I should feel 
myself utterly remiss if I failed to speak of the 
uniform kindness, courtesy and willing assistance 
rendered our little party by the officers and men 
at the Navy air stations. They did everything 
men could do for our comfort, and to the end 
that our journey might be finisht successfully. 
I feel a personal sense of obligation to each and 
everyone of them. 
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Success! It’s Up to You! 


By John Poole 


HE great conflict which has re- 

cently come to a close has taught 
us many things. We have become 
educated in matters of health, religion, 
generosity, conservation and thrift. 

If these lessons have been well 
learned the country will be saved from 
the disgraceful condition of the past, 
when, according to carefully compiled 
statistics, we find a large number of 
people at the age of sixty years de- 
pendent upon relatives, friends or 
charity for the necessities of life. 

Suppose we should go to one of 
these financial cripples and ask his 
advice growing out of years of sad 
experiences. Would he not say “save 
during your earning years?” 

Every one knows it is hard to de- 
velop the habit of saving, and yet it 
is the very keystone of success. We must not 
think of thrift as closeness or stinginess, for it 





Rotary on Thrift 


Resolution Adopted by the Salt Lake 
City Rotary Convention: 


Wuereas, The nations are beginning 
to emerge slowly from the effects of a 
great war; and 


Wuereas, The necessity for the inculca- 
tion of thrift and economy is more urgent 
than ever in the world’s history; there- 
fore 


It 1S RESOLVED, By the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, assembled 
in its Tenth Annual Convention, that all 
Rotary Clubs are urged not only to adopt 
as a vital part of their program the 
teaching of thrift in all phases of or- 
ganized society, but to make a serious 
and continuous effort to assist and direct 
this world movement to the end that in- 
dividuals become financially independent, 
nations stabilized, and participating gov- 
ernments offering safe securities actively 
supported. 











PA 


means nothing of the kind. It is the scientific 
management of one’s affairs, one’s time and one’s 
money. It improves the quality of the individual 
because it develops system, order and gives force, 
energy and industry, as well. 


The virtue of saving lies in the fact that 
thrifty men think, plan, and look forward. It 
makes them progressive, and they become more 
valuable assets to their community as well as to 
their country. Thrift evidences superiority in 
many ways. It gives foresight, it denotes self- 
control, self-reliance, prudence, and finally brings 
independence. The practice of saving money 
gives an upward tendency to life, improves a 
person’s outlook upon life, and has a healthful 
reaction upon all his faculties. 
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John Poole, Immediate Past President of International Rotary, Member 


of Rotary Club of Washington, D. C. 
Seed of Success Absent 


You may wonder whether or not you will be 
a success in life. Answer the question yourself. 
“Can you save?” If not, you are bound to fail; 
you may not think so, but you will, because the 
seed of success is not in you. There is nothing 
that gives a person right direction in life more 
effectively than saving money. When one learns 
to save regularly he has advanced well on the 
road to success. In other words, he is stepping 
forward in a definite, positive way. 


Different folks have different ideas as to how 
to go about saving money. Most of them simply 
make a good resolution, keep it a while, and then 
break it. My idea is that you must learn to save 
first and spend afterward. 


Suppose you are employed at a salary. of $1,200 
a year and you are paid semi-monthly. Today is 
pay day and your envelope contains $50. Your 
rent may be due, provisions may be needed, and 
you have other purchases in mind. But before 
you do anything with that money, while you have 
all of it in your hands, take a dollar, two dollars, 
five dollars, right off the top of the pile and put it 
away—save it. 

That leaves you a difference of say, $45. What 
are you going to do with that? Spend it, of 
course. Pay your rent, your grocery bill, your 
light bill, buy clothes, go to the theater and do 
whatever else you wish, so far as the $45 goes, 
but not a cent farther. 


Be resolute in your determination not to go 
into debt. Bear in mind that the big thing is to 
take the amount you are going to save right off 
the top of your entire pay. 


The Wrong Method 


Stop a minute, and see the difference between 
this plan and the usual method. Suppose, again, 
that you have just received your $50 and you 
proceed to pay your rent, buy clothing and spend 
for other necessities and pleasures. When you 
get thru there is a little left, not much. Some 
one suggests that out of what is left you try to 
save. Do you think it would be easy to take $5 
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out of the little you have remaining 
and save it? Not at ail: 
work that way. 

People often speak of saving and 
thrift as a virtue and probably they 
are. But why not measure them with 
a different yardstick and consider thei 
advantages as a good sound logical 
business proposition? 

Numerous benefits accrue to 4 
thrifty man. He is building up a capi 
tal which employed in a usefyl way 
gives him opportunities to invest jj 
any legitimate business or professional 
enterprise of his choice. He will they 
have two powers at work—man power, 
his own personal effort, and money 
power, which brings him interest, diy. 
dend or some other form of earning. 

You owe it to yourself to at least 
live within your means. You owe it to your com- 
munity to live within your means. It is far bet. 
ter that you do more than that—spend less thay 
you earn. Every now and then you hear som 
one say: “I can’t live for less, everything is » 
high.” 

If you are one of these, look back over las 
month’s expenditures, or better still, look ove 
your expenses or canceled checks for the pay 
year, and see how much you spent for things {o 
which you have nothing to show, and cannot evel 
remember the pleasure of buying! 

These are reconstruction days, and we knoy 
little of the years to come, so it behooves every 
one to be prudent. The thrifty way is the onl 
way. It is the foundation of success in business, 
contentment in the home, and standing in society. 

Example of France 

There is perhaps no more wonderful example 
of the strength which the habit of thrift gives 
to a people than the economic resistance mate 
by the people of France to the terrific strain o 
the Great War on their financial resources, bot 
public and private. 

France is a tiny bit of territory compared t 
the vast areas of the United States. France ha 
been producing crops for twenty centuries. She 
has but a small fraction of the mineral wealth 
of the United States. Here is the secret of het 
wealth and influence: 

France, with a population of 39,000,000, his 
15,000,000 savings depositors. The United States 
with a population of 110,000,000, has only 4 
third as many, and many of these are very & 
cent, due to the saving habits encouraged by tt 
popular sales of Liberty Bonds and War Sar 
ings Stamps. 

The habit of saving indicates not only the & 
cumulation of reserve wealth in the vaults of! 
bank, but the strength of character a young ma 
has who says “No” to the desire to spetd 
Therein is the secret not only of the un‘linchim§ 
character of France, but of success for any ma 

Note: John Poole, member of the Rotoy 
Club of Washington, Immediate Past President 
the International Association, President of t™ 
Federal National Bank of Washington, wos ti 
chairman of the Executive Committee o/ ‘he Nt 
tional Thrift Week Campaign. 
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A Peep Into Atlantic City’s Past 


By Joseph A. McNamee, Chairman Convention Executive Committee 








> Temaining 


: TLANTIC CITY, where Rotarians will 


A cather for the Eleventh International Con- 
‘ention in June, as a resort is unquestionably an 














































Saving andillnctitution of world wide importance. If any 
bably theyflmmone doubted that assertion they would be con- 
them withlmmvinced by Cropping into one of the great hostel- 
nsider theigiamries that flank the Boardwalk, Possibly the only 
und logicaimmmstreet in te world where animal or vehicular 


affic is forbidden that “my lady” may trip along 
ith finery unsullied by dust or mud, and glance 
at the register of guests. 

Visitors will be found from every known, and 
ountless unknown, places, during any season of 
the year, for Atlantic City is the Mecca of tour- 
ists, pleasure or rest seekers in all times, altho 
its guest roll swells to largest proportions during 
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a ins August, the “peak” month of seashore resort 
wc ad business everywhere. 

~. + SN Tt was not always so. Compafatively few of 
of earning. 


those who go to the seaside for whatever they 
crave, whether recreation or repose—and they do 
not go away unsatisfied—are conversant with 
the growth of the city from a scattering array 
of humble huts or cabins of the early ’50’s to the 
premiere resort of America. 

And fewer still are aware when they roll into 
the city in their Pullmans and transfer to up-to- 
the minute motor buses to be conveyed over well 
paved and brilliantly lighted avenues to a hotel 
of palatial appointments, that they are on what 
only a few years ago was a barren island, six 
miles from the mainland of New Jersey. Then 
the wind swept, sandy surface was broken here 
and there by dunes or a struggling pine, inhabited 
only by the seagulls, and visited but rarely by 
the farmers or seafaring folk who in that time 
peopled the coast. They came to delve in the 
sands for the succulent clams, to gather drift- 
wood or salvage wreckage cast upon the ten 
miles stretch of smooth beach, or to leave semi- 
wild cattle, ferried from the main shore, to roam 
at will during the greater part of the year, feed- 
ing upon the pastures of coarse grasses. 

7 Strange tales are still told of folk of piratical 
dent, “beach pirates” they were styled, who on 
nights of storm would tie lighted lanterns to 
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Rolling chair parade on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City, N. J., a favorite diversion for 


visitors to the seaside resort. 


ocean paths beset by dangerous, treacherous 
shoals, to reap an unholy profit from the wrecks 
which were too often sequels to such practices. 

Absecon Island, on which Atlantic City with 
its neighboring resorts of Ventnor, Margate City, 
and Longport stand, was given by the Federal 
Government in Revolutionary times to Jeremiah 
Leeds, a soldier from South Jersey, in lieu of 
other pay. At such a period the compensation 
was of doubtful value for risk of life and limb 
before muskets of the British who from time to 
time made their landing upon the coast to re- 
plenish food stores from the granaries and smoke 
houses of sturdy farmers or the provision depots 
for Washington’s ragged army. 

It is probable that Leeds would have ex- 
changed the whole island for a week’s provisions 
or a few shillings of Continental currency. But 
there were no purchasers, and he handed down 
his extensive realty holdings, now worth many 
millions, to his descendants, one of ,whom, 
Chalkley S. Leeds, was first Mayor of the City of 
Atlantic, nearly 60 years after. 

Many people of that name still reside in the 
resort, but comparatively little of the Revolu- 
tionary grant remains within their possession. It 
fell to those who came in later times to reap the 
benefits of development. 


City Founded in 1854 


Atlantic City was incorporated in 1854. The 
government at great expense had erected a light- 
house on the shifting sands. The base of the 
shaft was threatened for a while by sea erosion 
but thru change of ocean currents, and accre- 
tions of sand robbed from neighboring shores, is 
now situated fully three full blocks from the 
high tide line, the intervening space being built 
up with cottages. 

The virtues of the sea bathing were recognized 
from early Colonial days and parties would make 
their tedious way by boat and across the salt 
marshes to sandy solitudes to enjoy the exhil- 
aration of a dip in rolling surf. 

Discovery of the possibilities of the site as a 
watering place was made by visitors from Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, and names of the venture- 
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Photograph by Atlantic Foto Service. 


some pioneers of the period are household words 
with those who followed them after the success 
of the city as a resort had been assured. 


Atlantic City was reached in the ’50’s by stage 
coach from the Delaware River, and its future 
was made possible thru the building of a rail- 
road line to the sea, the old Camden & Atlantic. 
There are now two steam and one electric lines 
to the ocean, double tracked, and requiring only 
one hour for the 60-mile trip. It took over 
three hours to make the run behind the wood 
burning locomotives of a half century ago. The 
city is only three hours by rail from New York. 

The building of hotels of a more or less 
enduring type followed the construction of the 
railroad, increasing with the development of the 
city until now the beachfront is lined with roomy 
hostelries of modern facilities for comfort of 
guests, while thousands of smaller hotels and 
boarding houses stand side by side on the cross 
streets within easy stroll in every instance from 
the Boardwalk, the center of resort life. 


American Plan Is Preferable 


While there are hotels which are operated upon 
the European Plan for transient guests, hostelries 
for the most part, large or small, specialize on 
the American plan, furnishing food and lodging 
at rates which are standardized and are not 
boosted on the arrival of a large number of 
guests. Rotarians will therefore sojourn at the 
shore during convention week at prices which are 
paid thruout the year. 

That the Rotarians will adopt the American 
plan is probable because of its attractive feat- 
ures. There is an American and an European 
dining room in every beachfront and large cross 
avenue hotel. The Rotarians, by electing the 
American plan, will have their meals together, 
literally enjoying a big Rotary, “family” party. 
Other guests during Rotary convention week will 
be accommodated in the European dining rooms. 
Since every hotel is within easy walking distance 
of the Steel Pier, where convention sessions will 
be held, the selection of the American plan is 
urged from every view point as advisable. 
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Summer Training Camp for Boys 


IVIC pride is that substance from which 
e great achievements are molded, and which 
result in honor and glory to a community. This 
power introduced to the United States of Amer- 
ica, at a critical time in its history, the impor- 
tant factor of military training for boys in the 
Chicago public high schools. Most of the large 
cities have since followed that example. The suc- 
cess with which this undertaking was met has 
afforded its sponsors a great deal of pride, and 
rightly so. 

The military training course in the high schools 
has developt into a system of physical-military 
training which enables each boy to secure ten 
months of corrective and instructive work in 
physical up-building. The training is given in 
sufficient amount to enable the handling of the 
boys in large masses with the greatest amount 
of convenience. It instills in each boy a true 
and correct conception of law and order. It 
must not be thought that the attempt is to make 
finisht military men out of them. The effort is 
to develop them physically, mentally and morally. 


With this in mind, the pioneer of this move- 
ment arranged with the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation and the War Department to establish a 
summer training camp for boys where each day 
would be filled with health building activities. 











Going to mess, at Camp Roosevelt, Muskegon, Mich., maintained by the Board of Education 
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Tank and infantry in action at Camp Roosevelt, Muskegon, Mich. 


Accordingly, on a beautiful tract of land on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, five miles south of 
Muskegon, Mich., such a camp was establisht 
during the summer of 1919. The camp was 
named in honor of Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
high ideals for which he stood in his lifetime are 
the fundamental principles underlying this great 
movement. 
Second Anniversary of Camp 


The summer of 1920 will herald the second an- 
niversary of Camp Roosevelt. The boy interested 
in camp life will be given here a clean, whole- 
some summer’s vacation at the most nominal 
expense. Thoro instruction in military-physical 
training will be given, and for those who desire 
to make up high school work, or to receive ad- 
vanced credit, a high school course will be offered 
in which two subjects (no more nor less) may 
be taken. Full credit will be allowed in the 
Chicago public high schools for work done here. 
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The Scoutcraft Camp will form an additional 
and very interesting feature, especially conducted 
for boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 


Plenty of time will be devoted to recreation 
and sports, such as baseball, volleyball, special 
swimming instruction, tennis, gallery practice and 
shooting. Wrestling and boxing matches are fea- 
tures of entertainment, and there will be movies 
several times a week. 

The plan is heartily endorsed by the War De- 
partment, which is lending cordial support to 
the project in the way of such equipment as 
tents, cots, mattresses, packs, kits, etc. The 
Government, however, has no appropriation to 
meet the operating expenses of the encampment, 
and this feature of the work will be taken care 
of by a committee of influential and patriotic 
Chicago business men, headed by Angus S. Hib- 
bard, Chairman of the Camp Roosevelt Associa- 
tion. The recruits will be asked to pay only 
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of Chicago, Ill., for the military training of high school boys. 


$14.00 for two weeks, and railroad fare to and 
from the camp. 


Capt. Beals, Commandant 


Captain F. L. Beals, pioneer of the summer 
training camp for boys, is well qualified to fill 
the position of Commandant of the camp. He 
entered the U. S. Army in 1898, and had two 
tours of duty in the Philippine Islands. In 1909 
he was assigned for duty at the Army War Col- 
lege at Washington, and in 1910 was detailed 
as Military Attache at Rio de Janeiro. He has 
had nine years’ experience as Commandant of 
cadets and Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. He was Commandant of the seven suc- 
cessful training camps at Camp Steever. He is 
now head of Military and Physical Education 
in the Chicago High Schocls. 


Officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
United States Army on duty with the Chicago 
Public High Schools will constitute the staff of 
military instructors. 


A corps of trained experts from Chicago High 
Schools will have entire charge of the course in 
physical education, which will be fitted to the 
needs and limitations of the individual. 

The high school faculty is comprised of pict 
men from the Chicago High Schools, and theit 
training and many years’ experience in the hat 
dling of boys fits them admirably for the wor 
at camp. 

The cozy “Y” hut fills an important | 
the life of the boy at camp. Other weilare 0 


iche i 


ganizations will unite with the Y. M. ©. A." 
supervising the morale of the boys. 
The aim of Camp Roosevelt is to imp!ant ™ 


the youths the soldierly ideals of patriots 
clean living, and wholesome discipline. W 
such a purpose underlying this movemen' 
would seem that every one who has th: 


of the country at heart should suppo: the 
fullest extent the Camp Roosevelt plan 
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HAT little we have accomplisht in the ex- 

tension of Rotary beyond the American 
continent and the British Isles clearly indicates 
that it is no small task to carry on world-wide 
extension in a score of nations speaking nearly 
as many different languages. Those who have 
a vision of Rotary as the world’s greatest force 
for good would regret to see the extension of 
Rotary delayed over a long period of years. 


The world needs Rotary today. Will we 
be sufficiently alert and generous enough to make 
the gift of Rotary to the world quickly? Is not 
the old saying still true, “He who gives quickly, 
gives twice?” 


An editorial and an article in the February 
issue Of Tue Rotarian explain some of the rea- 
sons why funds are needed. It is a fact that 
the funds on hand at present are insufficient to 
do all the things that Rotary is trying to do. 
Foreign Extension must be seriously delayed 
unless there are generous contributions which 
will assist in the work this year. 


The editorial stated that the International 
Board at the request of the Committee on For- 
eign Extension has authorized the acceptance 
of contributions for Foreign Extension. 


Shall We Give Rotary to the World? 


in order that correspondence may be carried 
on properly, sufficient pamphlets printed in for- 
eign languages and other things done that are 
necessary in the work. 


Realizing that one of the first responsibili- 
ties of the Association is to furnish adequate 
funds for carrying on Extension, the Interna- 
tional Board, upon recommendation of the For- 
eign Extension Committee, has decided to give 
Rotarians and Rotary Clubs an opportunity to 
contribute to the Fund already created inas- 
much as it is impossible at the present time to 
finance the work from current revenues. 


Looking thru the files of THe Rorarran the 
other day we came across an editorial written 
by Rotarian E. L. Skeel of Seattle in April, 1914. 
“Rotary’s world-wide movement is an establisht 
fact,” he wrote. “Its continued expansion is 
certain. The paramount question is—will this 
expansion continue to be wisely guided and ef- 
ficiently directed?” 


Six years have elapsed since then. With 
adequate funds at our disposal we can now do 
in six months almost as much as we have done 
in six years in the foreign field. 


The efficient direction of the work will 
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had two : h iy Extension Fund. Back in 1912 the Du- Extension Fund shown on the part of individ- 
In 1909 ut Convention voted to ask the clubs to make uals and clubs thruout the Association. 
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Pre-Convention Nominations 


NDER Article 1 of the By-Laws of the I. A. of R. C,, 
U any Rotary club, during the month of March, may give 
notice of purpose to nominate at the next annual convention, 
one candidate for each one or any one of the offices of 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and sergeant-at-arms. 
The notice must be sent to the Intérnational Secretary and 
must reach him not later than April 1st. 

The secretary must cause the notice to be publisht in 
the May issue of THE Rotarian. The notices will be set 
in 9-point type; each notice shall have six inches of space, 
one column wide, exclusive of the photograph and designa- 
tion of office; if a halftone is sent instead of a photograph, 
it must be rectangular in shape, one inch wide and 1% inches 
long; if the notice is too long for the allotted space, excess 
lines will be dropt from the bottom; if too short, the unused 
space will be left blank; the notice will not be edited in any 
manner. 


These nomination notices must be in the office of 
the International Secretary not later than April Ist. 











Planning Your Convention Trip 


HOSE Rotarians who have attended an International 

Convention need not be reminded of the great value 
of such attendance. They will already have begun to make 
their plans to go to Atlantic City next June. They will 
confer a favor upon their fellow members who have not 
enjoyed such a privilege, by persuading them also to go 
to Atlantic City. That club secures the greatest benefit 
from a convention whose members attend in the greatest 
percentage. 

During this month, March, is the time to make hotel 
reservations. These reservations must be made thru the 
secretary of your club. Requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions must be accompanied by a check for $10 for each 
person. This amount will be refunded promptly after 
the convention. 

Requests for hotel accommodations will be forwarded 
by the club secretary to the convention hotel committee at 
Atlantic City. They should be received in Atlantic City 
from April 1 to April 15. The committee will make as- 
signments of the rooms after April 15. There are ample 
hotel facilities in Atlantic City to provide proper accom- 
modations for everyone who wishes to attend the conven- 
tion . 


* * * 


Let Justice Be Done 


HE Rotarians of the United States are greatly con- 

cerned over the losses to their Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard and Public Health Service, due to the 
resignations of officers who find it impossible to continue 
these services at present inadequate salaries. It is said 
that present salaries are those of from eight to twelve 
years ago. Many Rotarians are communicating their in- 
terest in this matter to their representatives in Congress. 
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The Case for Community Service 


AR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE workt for the 
American soldiers in camp; found out what they 
needed; filled these needs. It found out also that people 
generally need a number of those same things, even when 


they are not soldiers. So Community Service takes the 
same simple principles that were so effective in wartime 
and applies them to peacetime problems. 

Use, or misuse, of leisure time is one of the great prob- 
lems of the day, especially in industrial communities, 
The impulse to expand and rise to a higher level is lost in 
the industrial round, and in the leisure time the man lacks 
a self-starter. 

Community Service purposes to be the self-starter, 
by cultivating the natural instinct for play, for recreation. 
This promotes self-expression, and civic betterment and 
community contentment are the results. Community 
Service has been incorporated. Joseph Lee of Boston, 
recreation expert, is the president. Last year it went into 
fifty communities to help make life more worth while, and 
the lessening of the labor overturn and the improvement 
in the quality of industry were incidental by-products. 
Community Service, Incorporated, is ready to respond to 
the call from any community for help. 


a * eS 
Pocket Edition of U. S. Constitution 


HERE is available a pocket edition of the Constitution 

of the United States with an introduction by Dr. Mer- 
rill E. Gates. The National Association for Constitutional 
Government, 716 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C., 
is seeking for this booklet as wide a distribution as possi- 
ble, hoping that American citizens will be interested to 
know what the Constitution really contains and what it 
means to them and thereby to be better enabled to meet 
the specious and revolutionary propaganda of the radicals, 
who are misleading the people with false doctrines about 
the government. 

Secretary Charles Ray Dean thinks that the members 
of the Rotary Clubs in the United States would like to 
have copies of this pocket edition which can be furnisht 
at $7.00 per hundred or $60.00 per thousand, f. o. b., 
Washington. 


* * * 


Encircling the World 


ONOLULU, Manila, Shanghai, Calcutta, have Ro- 

tary clubs. Authority has been granted to a former 
member of the Rotary Club of Dallas, Texas to organ- 
ize a club in Tokyo; he is a Japanese. Clubs are expecied 
to be organized shortly in several other cities in India. 
Australia and New Zealand soon will have Rotary clu)s. 
South Africa may be expected to be represented in Inter- 
national Rotary before many months. The British [0- 
tarians have been authorized to organize a perman:"t 
Rotary Club in Paris. Rotary is encircling the wor'(. 
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Your District Conference 


N )\orch and April will be heldthe various Rotary Dis- 
| tri t Conferences. These meetings are next in impor- 
tance {0 the annual International Convention. At the con- 
ferences are nominated the candidates for district gov- 
ernor. The district governor is a very important cog in 
the machinery of International Rotary. At these confer- 
ences also are discust questions of vital import to Rotary. 

In effect, the conferences are primary conventions, 
where matters of local or district concern are sifted from 
matters of International concern and disposed of so that 
the Rotarians who attend the district conferences may go 
to the convention prepared to give their undivided atten- 
tion to matters of International concern. At the district 
conferences an opportunity is afforded for the discussion 
of International matters in preparation for the taking up 
of such matters at the International Convention. 

The district conference. is nota legislative body, but 
it is an unusually splendid forum for the discussion of 
questions that may be brought later before the legislative 
body of Rotary—the annual convention. 

A district conference can afford the same quality, if 
not quantity, of inspiratien and friendship making which 
an annual convention affords. A Rotary club will profit 
from its district conference in proportion to the attend- 
ance of its members. 

* * * 


Number and Growth 


A PPROXIMATELY 100 new Rotary clubs were organ- 
ized in the United States and Canada between July, 
1919, and February, 1920. Numbers do not always indi- 
cate real growth, but these numbers do. Each club is or- 
ganized under the careful supervision of the district 
governor with the co-operation of International Headquar- 
ters. Every step is watched carefully, from the prelim- 
inary survey of the city to the final application for 
affiliation. A Rotary club is not organized for the sole 
or the chief purpose of adding another club to the Asso- 
ciation; it is organized only after several Rotarians have 
been convinced that the city is ready for Rotary and its 
business and professional men understand and appreciate 


Rotary. 
* * * 


Honoring One Who Deserves Honor 


MOVEMENT has been started to honor one who de- 

serves honor. A commission has been appointed 
by the president of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association of the United States to raise a public fund 
for 2 monument over the grave of Christopher Latham 
Sholes. Sholes is the inventor of the first practical type- 
Writer. He failed to reap any large pecuniary reward for 
his invention, but did live long enough to hear himself 
refcrred to as “The Father of the Typewriter.” He was 
born a hundred years ago, and has been buried in Mil- 
Wauxee, Wis., in an unmarkt grave, for 28 years. 
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A Chance for United Action 


66 HANKSGIVING DAY” is a very important holiday 
in the United States. A similar day is observed in 
Canada. Also Great Britain observes a day or days for 
thanksgiving. Is there any reason why the countries 
should not have a uniform date for the observance of an 
annual thanksgiving day? Would not November eleventh 
be an ideal date for such a purpose? Is there any club 
in Great Britain or in Canada or in the United States 
which will offer a resolution on this subject for the con- 
sideration of the Rotary Convention at Atlantic City? 


* * ok 


Attendance Contests 


HE success of the International Attendance Contest 

among Rotary clubs has been one of the splendid 
achievements during the past year. The contest has been 
of great value in stimulating the various clubs and their 
members. A few months ago International President 
Adams thought that an average club attendance of fifty 
per cent should be the minimum mark to shoot at. Few 
clubs in the Association have so low an average as fifty 
per cent; many have seventy-five per cent or more. The 
effort of the clubs to increase their attendance has been 
so successful that President Adams has raised his mini- 
mum from fifty to sixty per cent. A number of clubs 
have had even 100 per cent meetings; one club has set 
a record of four 100 per cent meetings in succession. 
Some of the larger clubs have exceeded eighty per cent 
attendance over a long period. 

The value of a high average attendance record is 
not in the record made; it is in the fact that such a record 
indicates a greater proportion of members are becoming 
Rotarians; and the more Rotarians a club has in its mem- 
bership, the more successful that club is in its efforts 
to be a Rotary Club. 

Attendance is not only the price of membership, but 
it is the chief value of membership, since only by regular 
attendance can a member gain the benefits which Rotary 


confers upon the individual. 
* * * 


Enlightenment and Clear Thinking 


LABORING man (one who works with his hands) in 

Chicago had his rent raised. He protested vigor- 
ously and his protest took this form: The enactment of 
prohibition deprived the City Government of thousands 
of dollars of revenue formerly derived from saloon 
licenses; the city had to get the revenue from some other 
source; therefore the landlord raised his rent. Sounds 
absurd, doesn’t it? But that is a sample of the arguments 
that are swaying the people who work with their hands. 
Enlightenment and clear thinking must precede any per- 
manent or satisfactory solution of the present unrest in 
the labor world. The tendency is very strong to blame 
all troubles on the government and to absolve the individual 
of all fault. 
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-Fundamental Business Classifications 


By B. F. Harris, Chairman, ]. A. of R. C. Committee on Business Methods 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—The first suggestion of 
this year’s I, A. of R. C. Committee on Business 
Methods were given in the January issue. Sim- 
ilar suggestions are expected to follow each 
month. ) 


T BEST, our Committee can make only 

fundamental business method suggestions 
common to all classifications, whereas each indi- 
vidual club may take up the matter more con- 
cretely and specifically in many instances. 

Every classification, every cog in Rotary’s 
wheel, is indispensable, yet a few basic. classifi- 
cations take hold of and hinder or hasten the 
well-being of every soul and the unborn of the 
remotest future. 

These basic classifications or.corner-stones of 
society are public trusts in their very natures. 
Thus, their business methods, their service pro- 
gram and ideals, are of the deepest and most 
vital concern. 

We suggest, therefore, that each club devote a 
program, one by one, to each such fundamental 
classification. Its Rotary representative should 
lead off, outlining wherein he is applying and 
plans to extend Rotary business methods and 
ideals of service. Following him would come 
matured suggestions from two or more fellow- 
Rotarians, with their concrete ideas as to the 
service opportunities and obligations, and the 
more complete Rotarization of the methods of 
the classification under discussion. 

So far-reaching and intertwined are these basic 
classifications as to offer great variance of opinion 
as to their order or procedure. As a beginning, 
we submit the following with queries or sugges- 
tions to stimulate discussion: 


Schools 


1. Are schools maintained at enormous public 
expense on the economic theory that the state 
owes every child an education, or from the stand- 
point of self-preservation—that a self-governing, 
democratic state can only be maintained by 
healthful, ambitious, educated, useful citizens, 
trained to serve, develop, protect and perpetuate 
the state? 

2. Should we follow the plan of the most 
practical good to the greatest number, including 
‘those who are in school for the shortest time? 

3. How far are we to go beyond the practical 
fundamentals common to all, including the 
American ideals and economics of Life, Produc- 
tion, and Government, and reasonably far in cul- 
tural and vocational guidance directions without 
making mechanics, bookkeepers, farmers, and 
class divisions? 

4. Are we properly selecting and paying our 
teachers, and using enough men in the higher 
grades to get the virility so much needed? 


Press 


1. Is its outstanding opportunity and obliga- 
tion one of leadership and uplift by the crystalli- 
zation of public opinion, giving all facts and news 
and world opinions, disassociated from its own 
editorial opinion? 

2. Does the press, in some respects, offer the 
very greatest service opportunity and obligation 
of all classifications, thru the possibility of so 
properly pitching its daily or hourly voice as 
practically to force all other classifications to fol- 
low Rotary’s methods and ideals? 
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Pulpit 

1. Are pulpit and Rotary supposed to get 
their inspiration and ideals, letter and spirit, from 
the same source, and is the pulpit charged with 
preaching and practicing the 7-day, 24- hour ef- 
fort to Visualize, Vitalize, and Realize the prac- 
tical ideals of Christian citizenship,—as is Ro- 
tary? 

2. Is the church to be a community center, 
and the Sunday-school to lay the foundation for 
the Rotary super-structure of “Boy’s Work”? 


Public Health 
Is the physician urging and cooperating with 
all authority in the direction of Health, Housing, 
and Sanitation, and in reducing the defects that 
the draft and surveys demonstrate are incapaci- 
tating 50 percent of our children? 


Government and Public Utility 

Are the Legislature, Executive, and Judicial 
functions and necessities and methods of home 
government meeting the possibilities, and do these 
and your public utilities meet Rotarian require- 
ments? ; 

Agriculture 

1. Are the methods of food production and dis- 
tribution, the maintenance of vital soil fertility, 
and the welfare of farm folks, being improved and 
developt along proper lines? 

2. Is the close and interdependent relation- 
ship that should exist between your town and 
country appreciated by your citizens and by your 
Rotarians in particular? 

3. Have you ever had a dinner where each 
Rotarian brought a farmer guest, the farmers 
being selected equally from the farmer-owners, 
landlords, and tenants, with a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the relations of each of these three 
farmer classes to the other, and of all to the 
town and nation? 

Banking 

Is commercial, loan, investment, and trust 
banking such a vital function as to require it to 
provide the short time and commercial as well 
as the fixt funds or plans for the proper en- 
couragement, direction and development of local 
resources of production and investment along 
sound, constructive, progressive and permanent 
lines? 





Rotary Prayer 


Almighty and Everliving God, we give 
thanks to Thee for this privilege of fel- 
lowship and for all the blessings of life. 
Bless this food. Help us to properly ful- 
fill every responsibility and discharge 


every duty. May we continually im- 
prove ourselves, increase our efficiency, 


enlarge our service, and use our best en- 
deavors to elevate the standard of life 
and service. Help us to be true, straight- 
forward, sincere, useful, purposeful, 
friendly and unselfish, doing unto others 
as we would that others do unto us, real- 
izing that “He profits most who serves 
best.” We ask all in Thy name. Amen. 

—W. J. Keller, Rotary Club of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., in book of “Table Prayers for 
Daily Bread.” 
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All the Rest 


“Go as far as you like” in the other classig. 
cations that follow in close succession; the pro. 
fessions, engineering, architecture, law, many. 
facturing, merchandising, without end. 

Among these latter, an enlightening symposiym 
may be had on the cost of living and the relative 
costs between you and adjacent cities, with the 
business methods responsible and the results, 


REMEMBER—The Test of Rotary, and of 
every Rotarian, is in the manner or method he 
employs and the ethics he follows in his every. 
day contact with his Public—everyone he touches 
or who is touched by his method. 


Think Over These Notions 


If, in our business methods we are to preach 
and practice a national spirit and right thinking, 
should we not, among other things, follow the 
Omaha Rotary Weekly Whirl’s suggestion that 
we show— 

“4, A determination to permit no dis- 
paraging remark or reference to law to go 
by unchallenged and uncorrected. 

“2. To uphold in every possible way the 
dignity of the law, and in all ways live up 
to its mandates.” 

Sixty-three years ago, Abraham Lincoln, 100 
percent Rotary in spirit, said: 

“There is even now something of evil 
omen amongst us. I mean the increasing 
disregard for law which prevades the coun- 
try. I know the American people are much 
attached to their government; I know they 
would suffer much for its sake; I know 
they would endure evil long and patiently 
before they would ever think of exchang- 
ing it for another. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, if the laws be continually despised and 
disregarded, the alienation of their affec- 
tions from the government is the natural 
consequence. Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe on her lap; let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books and 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pul- 
pit, proclaimed in legislative halls and en- 
forced in courts of justice.” 
Some sixteen civic and public organizations in 

Indianapolis have announced and written into 
their city ordinances, that: 

“The laboring man of Indianapolis shall 
work where he pleases, when he pleases, 
under the protection of his own city. He 
shall go about his work without being the 
object of slurs, physical attack, and of in- 
sult.” 

We believe that every American Rotarian 
stands for the “equality of opportunity” of the 
American Constitution, i. e. That means the 
Open Door, the “Open Shop,” the Open and 
Equal Chance to all within its jurisdiction. — 

We believe that Rotarians, world-round, fol- 
low in this broad, Open Highway, for Rotary 
means keeping the way open, safe and sure, ‘0 
the last and the least, with service all along the 
route. 

We can help in right and straight thinking 
along this line, and must wage unceasing wal 
against that element whose gospél is the over 
turning of all law; whose teachings seek to ‘cal 
down and never to build, to destroy all our joy 
and peace in this world, and give us no hop: for 
the future. 
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Beating the Labor Turnover 


\. \NUFACTURING company employ- 
A - nearly 2,000 men and women, sur- 


by shipyards and ammunition plants, 


nc 
0 ho! a comparatively small labor turnover 
during ‘he most strenuous times of the war, may 
be said (o have found a way to beat this big-bear 
of large employers. Credit for such a record is 
claimed by the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 


pany of Chester, Pa., weavers of dress goods 
and shirtings, amd mercerizers, dyers and 
bleachers of cotton yarns. 


The small labor turnover of the company has 
excited considerable comment and brought many 
inquiries about the methods employed. 


The credit for this excellent situation is due, 
without doubt, to the foresight of the manage- 
ment in inaugurating a Service Department and 
in the extraordinary effort put forth to give the 
“personal touch” to the department and to have 
the employes realize that it is primarily for their 
service and welfare. 

It is my opinion that there is no labor problem. 
There is, however, a varied difference of opinion 
as to the relations between employer and em- 
ploye. Of course there are some instances where 
a well organized service department is unable to 
control labor conditions, but such a method as 
that employed by the Aberfoyle Company usually 
will meet the situation. 


In charge of the various divisions, as noted in 
the outline of the service department organiza- 
tions, there are thoroly trained and experienced 
men and women. It has been the policy of the 
service department to train employes both men- 
tally and physically for increast efficiency and 
production and to impress upon them that in addi- 
tion to the welfare function of the department, it 
is also a means for helping them to increase their 
wages. Both of these ideas were so promulgated 
as to cause complete cooperation in obtaining the 
desired results. 


Employment Division 


The Employment Division controls the func- 
tions pertaining to the engaging, promoting, and 
transferring of employes; and also, as to the final 
disposition of matters relating to the separating 
of any employe from the service of the company. 
In addition to these duties, the employment divi- 
sion keeps accurate personal records of the em- 
ployes, including the results of physical and medi- 
cai examinations. 

Applications are received for employment and 
properly classified, that they may be readily re- 
ferred to in amy emergency. Engagements of 
new employes are made upon requisition from 
the department foreman, properly approved by 
the service director. 

Separations from the service are made on 
requisitions by the foreman, properly approved 
by the service director and employment manager, 


alter due consideration is given to all of the 
quaications of the employe about to be sep- 
aratec, with an earnest endeavor to retain those 
who may be of service to the company in any 
other capacity. 


Promotions are permitted and approved upon 
the \ritten recommendation of the foreman, after 
all the qualifications of the employe have been 
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This is another article in the series 
discussing the problem of the relations 
between employer and employe, a prob- 
lem which was referred by the Inter- 
national Rotary Convention at Salt 
Lake City to the various Rotary clubs 
for their study. The author, J. F. 
McCrudden, is an officer of the Aber- 
foyle Manufacturing Company, and 
wrote this article for THe Rorartan 
at the request of the Rotary Club of 
Chester, Pa. 











duly considered. As in the case of all employ- 
ment departments, statistical records are of much 
importance, consequently a complete history card 
is made upon engaging each employe. 


It has been the policy of this Company in the 
employment of those under twenty-one years of 
age to personally invite the parents of such an 
employe to visit the plant and to become further 
acquainted with the personnel of the organization, 
as well as the working operations of the plant. 


Welfare Division 


The welfare division is in charge of a thoroly 
trained and experienced welfare and social mana- 
ger, and embraces the health, hygiene and sanita- 
tion of its employes, as well as those things that 
tend to promote these three most essentials. This 
division also supervises the insurance of the em- 
ployes, the uniforming of the female help, and 
has direct control of the matrons assigned thru- 
out the mills. These matrons in every case are 
qualified trained nurses. 


Conforming with other lines of industry, par- 
ticularly those that are located within areas that 
have been particularly active during the war 
period, it has been necessary to secure proper 
homes for employes. This is done thru a control 
of the renting of houses and making all necessary 
preparations before the employes move their 
families for permanent residence. 


The medical branch of this division super- 
vises and controls the work of the physician and 
the mill dentist, both of whom are on full-time 
service. This branch also directs the work of 
both the trained and visiting nurses; also, the dis- 
pensary and the infirmary. 

The utmost care and attention is given to the 
health of the employe at all times. Immediately 
upon engaging a new employe a physical examina- 
tion is made and if it is found that ailments of 
any character are of a corrective nature, imme- 
diate attention is given thru the medical branch. 
The health of the employe is watched most care- 
fully by the matrons, who make continuous daily 
rounds thruout the mills, as well as by the co- 
operative work of service committees, whose 
duties are explained in this article. 

A high standard of hygienic conditions is main- 
tained at all times and the employe is imprest 
with the importance of not allowing this standard 
to be lowered in any way. 

The sanitary condition of the mills is con- 
trolled by the welfare division and the duties of 
the matrons call for daily reports on all condi- 
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tions that are not of a sanitary character, and 
particular attention is paid, at all times, to the 
toilet rooms, rest rooms, and locker rooms. 

Each employe is provided with an individual 
metal locker and is required to keep the same in 
an orderly and clean condition at all times. 


A superintendent of cleaning is employed, hav- 
ing under him twenty-five assistants and it is his 
duty to follow out the program set by the welfare 
division, 

Each female employe is provided with two sets 
each of a summer and winter uniform, consisting 
of a full length gown of chambray buttoned from 
the shoulder to the bottom of the skirt, the win- 
ter uniform being of heavier material. These are 
changed once each week, the company paying the 
expense of laundry work; a seamstress takes care 
of all minor defects that may arise as the result of 
wear and tear and laundry work. 


It has been recognized by industrial engineers 
that there is a period in each work day which is 
known as the “fatigue hour.” At 3 o’clock each 
afternoon refreshments are served thruout the 
mills to the employes; in the summer, ice cream 
and various cold drinks; in the winter, ice cream 
and warm drinks. This brings about an uncon- 
scious rest at the fatigue hour of the day. This 
service is thoroly appreciated by the employes. 

The welfare division also handles the insurance 
of the employes. Every employe, immediately 
upon engagement, is advised that a life-insurance 
policy will be granted in the sum of $500.00 for 
the first year employed and $100.00 additional 
for each continuous year of service, until a maxi- 
mum of $1500.00 is reached. This insurance is 
given by the company. 

The Company thus endeavors to discourage 
employes changing their positions and it may be 
stated that the free life insurance policy is fully 
appreciated by the employes. 

An employe who has engaged himself with the 
Company over a period of five years usually gives 
due consideration, in any thought of separation 
from the Company, to the life insurance which he 
would forfeit. The employe also fully realizes 
that the insurance policy is a protection to his 
family which he would lose if he should quit. 


This division also has supervision over the old 
age pensions as well as the savings funds organiza- 
tion of the plant. The old age pensions, it is 
believed, are appreciated by all who are in serv- 
ice, because of the feeling that their work is ap- 
preciated by the thoughtfulness of the Company 
in providing for the time when because of ad- 
vanced years, they will be unable to provide for 
themselves. 

The savings fund organizations are inaugurated 
for the purpose of encouraging thrift and to help 
maintain a comfortable and independent feeling 
on the part of the employe. 


Medical Branch—Welfare Division 


In the medical branch of the welfare division, 
the company has deemed it advisable to employ 
a full-time paid physician as well as a full-time 
paid dentist. The physician divides his time be- 
tween the three mills operating under a schedule 
that is posted thruout the plant. Four trained 
nurses act as assistants to the physician, two of 
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whom are assigned to the largest of the mills and 
one to each of the smaller mills. These nurses are 
fully uniformed and are qualified graduates of a 
training school. 

The dispensaries are fully equipt with opera- 
tion tables, sterilizers, and all the necessary 
equipment that the physician may demand. 

The physician is not only available during the 
working hours of the plant but is also available to 
any of the employes after hours. Where it is 
known that there is any illness in the family of 
an employe, and where such illness may have a 
tendency to endanger the health of the employe, 
the physician is also at the service of the family. 

In addition, visiting nurses are assigned to tak- 
ing care of employes in order to permit the em- 
ploye to continue his earnings. It has been the 
policy of the service department to assign trained 
nurses to the homes of the employes, where such 
attention is required. 


In other words, the physician is instructed to 
render every possible service to the employe and 
his family in case of illness, and medicines are 
to be supplied from the mill dispensary. 


Dentist 


A dentist is employed full-time in two of the 
three mills. The omission of the dentist from the 
smaller mill is due to its close proximity to the 
two larger mills and because of the comparatively 
small number of employes engaged there. These 
employes, however, receive the same attention as 
in the other mills. 


All work pertaining to the examination and 
cleaning of employes’ teeth and other minor de- 
tail is given without cost to the employe. Work 
by the dentist consisting of the placing of ma- 
terial in the teeth is performed at cost. The in- 
vestigations made by the company have long 
since determined that many of the ailments caus- 
ing loss of time and a consequent loss of em- 
ployes’ earnings have been produced by the lack 
of attention to the teeth. 


The medical branch of this division also em- 
braces two visiting nurses, who are provided with 
automobiles and who investigate absences as well 
as all cases of illness. It is to be noted that the 
procedure of the service department requires that 
each absentee be reported upon the first day of 
his absence. This may appear to be unusual, but 
it has been found that. in order to secure the 
proper results from the investigations pertaining 
to the absentee that it is necessary to make such 
report the first day absent. 


The visiting nurses are given the list of the 
absentees at 8 o’clock each morning and before 
the close of the day the service department 
usually has a complete report on such absentees, 
and furthermore, the records show that approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of such absentees return on 
same day as reported absent. 


In case of illness at home the qualified trained 
nurses in uniform give to the sick employes all 
the attention they should have including first aid 
treatments and the furnishing of medicines in the 
case of minor illness. If the illness is reported 
serious, the name and address is given to the 
physician whose duty it is to visit the patient the 
day on which the report is submitted. 


Cafeteria Division 


Cafeterias have been inaugurated in the three 
mills of the company and are in direct charge of 
the cafeteria manager who has an assistant at 
each cafeteria and the necessary help in the way 
of cooks, chefs, dish-washers, etc. The company, 
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at the present time, serves a noon day meal and 
feeds approximately twelve hundred employes. 

These meals are served under the direction of 
a manager, who is a qualified dietitian. There is 
a considerable variety, particularly in relation to 
salads and desserts. The company makes no 
attempt to profit from the cafeterias and fur- 
nishes the food at less than cost. All food is 
cooked in the kitchens adjoining the cafeterias. 

These cafeterias are also used as dance halls 
by the recreation division once a month and 
given over as meeting places as the occasion may 
demand. 


Noon day sings are held twice a month, and 
are accompanied by a band, made up of employes 
from the Company. The cafeteria manager also 
has charge of the two boarding houses, conducted 
by the Company for employes unable to find 
boarding houses. ' 


The manager of the cafeteria division has as 
assistants a housekeeper and cook in each of the 
boarding houses. To this division is assigned the 
duty of maintaining these boarding houses strictly 
in accordance with modern housing laws and 
the high standards of hygiene and sanitation as 
set by the Company. 

Recreation Division 

The recreation division of the service depart- 
ment is in charge of a manager thoroly ac- 
quainted and experienced in lines pertaining to 
activities and recreation of employes. Much has 
been said in these days of labor unrest in relation 
to healthful recreation for employes and it has 
been the policy of this company, at all times, to 
give due consideration to this most important 
branch of service work. 


The recreation manager outlines and controls 
the managing of all sports including basketball, 
baseball, football, volley ball, socker, tennis, 
quoits, etc. The branches of the major sports 
are represented in an industrial league of Dele- 
ware County. The teams are uniformed and 
equipt at the Company’s expense. In addition to 
the first teams as represented in the major leagues, 
there is in each branch of sport an inter-depart- 
ment league which keeps alive activities that 
promote much good feeling. 


The recreation manager is also in charge of 
the playground as well as the various lines of 
entertainment given during the year. This enter- 
tainment consists of monthly dances, minstrel 
shows, county walks, picnics, etc. 


In each of the plants there have been provided 
rest rooms for the girls. They are spacious, 
well lighted, and beautifully equipt with wicker 
furniture. In addition there is a piano and a 
victrola for each rest room. All of the national 
a 





We have temporized and we have tried 
various half-considered and _ poorly-de- 
vised plans of avoiding strikes, lockouts, 
black lists, and the boycott. We have not 
succeeded. We will never succeed until 
we strike out boldly and demand the en- 
actment of a comprehensive industrial 
code of laws, and the establishment of 
such tribunals as may be necessary to en- 
force such laws. * * * * * There should 
be courts, not commissions nor commit- 
tees. These disputes should be adjudi- 
cated, not arbitrated. * * * * * We can- 
not, in justice, take away the working- 
man’s right to strike unless and until we 
give him a better means of defense. Un- 
der present conditions he has no other 
weapon with which to protect himself and 
family —W. L. Huggins. 
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magazines are provided as reading ma‘ +: Ther. 
is also provided a large desk, pen an. ink and 
stationery. et 

These rest rooms are also used by the employes 
for dances during their noon hours and dy; 
the winter months. Mixed dancing is permittes 
two days a week, under the direction of the tec. 
reation manager. 

The men are provided with smoking rooms a 
each of the mills where there is also a complete 
supply of magazines and periodicals. 

In addition, the company has provided a coyp. 
try place where employes are permitted to spend 
the week-ends. This country place is provided 
with a farm and is easy of access to the mills 
This latter feature of the recreation division has 
been much appreciated. 


There has been organized in this recreation 
division a musical band of thirty pieces, fully uni- 
formed, which has brought forth much favorable 
comment in this city. 

Service Committees 

As a direct adjunct to the functions of the 
service director, there has been organized thrv- 
out the plant a service committee, composed of 
representatives of the employes of all of the 
various departments. There is a service com- 
mittee representing the female and a committee 
representing the male employes. 


It is the function of the service director to 
keep in direct touch with all of the activities of 
these service committees and invariably he is pres- 
ent at each of their meetings. The committees are 
appointed to serve for a period of six months, 
are identified by a button denoting active service, 
a badge which represents that service committee 
duty has been performed. 


The members of these service committees are 
to bring forth legitimate complaints, constructive 
criticisms and to bring and discuss in open meet- 
ing anything that may have a tendency to produce 
a better working condition among the employes. 
A chairman and a secretary are appointed. 

The notes of the secretary are returned to the 
service department whose duty it is to discuss 
with the various department heads those things 
which came up for discussion at the meeting. 
Wherever it is deemed expedient to carry out 
recommendations as results of discussions, the 
service director makes the necessary requisitions 
for such improvements or changes and follows 
the matter up until the improvement is accomp- 
lisht. 

These committees also act as guides to the 
new employes. The new employe is introduced 
to the member of the service committee, who in 
turn makes the new employe thoroly familiar 
with all things pertaining to the department and 
has the new employes meet those of the depart- 
ment to which they are assigned. 

The service committees act as the representa 
tives of the service department in all things per- 
taining to the work of their department. If any 
employe should be ill or if there should be any 
noticeable impairment of health in a fellow em- 
ploye, the member of the service committee usv- 
ally reports such suspicion to the service cirec- 
tor. 

The service committee is disbanded at the end 
of each six months upon the election of 4 neW 
committee. : 

The service committees perform the funct' of 
the “go between” between the employer anc &t 
ploye, and have produced all of the good r ults 
expected from an organization of this charter. 
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The Business of ‘“Authoring”’ 


Gi LY number of years ago William 
|)... Howells publisht a short magazine 


article en! ed “The Man of Letters as a Man 
of Business.” I don’t know how it appealed 
to the general reader, but I remember very well 
that it gave me a little shock. You see, I “had 
always been spelling Art, literary or otherwise, 
with a larce capital “A”, and holding the notion 


that it wouldn’t recognize business if it should 
meet face to face in the middle of the Big 
Road. 

It is perhaps needless to say that twenty-five 
years of experience as a writer for publication 
have done something toward modifying the 
strictly artistic point of view. Art for art’s 
sake is a fine thing, and no conscientious crafts- 
man will lose sight of the fact that his artistry 
is really his only excuse for asking people to 
sit up and listen when he has something to say. 
But, on the other hand, the author of today 
who has not cut his business teeth is not only 
handicapt to an extent that will shortly put him 
out of the race; he is also a good bit of an 
anachronism. 


Industry Basis of Success 


Success, even in a moderate degree, is con- 
tingent first upon industry, any quantity of 
application, and possibly a bit of the gift of 
expression by means of the written word. But 
if the author means to go on eating regular 
meals and wearing out clothes, these shop tools 
of the trade must be supplemented by a work- 
ing knowledge of modern business methods: by 
a close study of the markets for the product, 
and their requirements; by a keen observance of 
the trend of public taste in reading matter; by 
a faverable acquaintance with the buyers—the 
editors of the periodicals; by enough familiarity 
with business law to enable “the party of the 
first part” to discover and to eliminate the 
“joker” in a contract; by enough of bookkeep- 
ing skill to figure the “overhead” in the cost of 
production; and, finally, by enough of the trad- 
ing instinct to enable the seller to obtain a fair 
price for his commodity. 

Regarded as a marketable product, an author’s 
output may command four sources of revenue. 
These—known as “rights” under the copyright 
—are the. first and second serial rights, the 
book rights, and the dramatic rights; and they 
are usually sold separately, at different periods, 
and in different markets. 


Marketing His “Rights” 


Of these four “rights” the first serial is, for 
the ordinary writer, the most important. Out 
of the sale of this he hopes to get at least 
i of production, with possibly a moderate 
profit. 

The market for “first serial” is large and fairly 
active, but it is poorly systematized in the sense 


that there are no clearing-house facilities for de- 
— its needs at any particular moment. 
aps ' this lack the writer is often reduced 
to the 


; ecessity of offering his product from 
Place {> place, at a ruinous cost in time and 
tatrlage charges—the latter because the Postal 
Depar nt still insists upon collecting first-class 
Mail rates upon manuscript, in spite of the 
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patent fact that it is a commodity, as much as 
sugar or salt. 

In this “first serial” market there is no such 
thing as a standardized price, either for any 
given periodical or for any given writer. In 
each instance it is a matter of bargain and 
sale; bargaining in which the writer whose name 
has been before the public long enough to give 
it a commercial values comes off rather better 
than the beginner. Most periodical editors give 
a reasonably prompt consideration to submitted 
manuscripts, but some of them do not. 


Book Publishing a Gamble 


After a book-length story has been serialized 
a second source of revenue becomes possible in 
its issuance in book-form. Book publishers 
usually assume all costs of publication and ad- 
vertising, paying the author an agreed royalty 
on each copy sold. For all but a few of the 
best-known writers the book publishing is a 
pure gamble. It may pay the additional cost 
of re-writing, revising and proof-reading, and 
it may not. It is an axiom in the trade that 
one book does not sell another; that if one 
book is fairly successful, there is no ground 
for the assumption that its successors by the 
same author will pay the cost of printing and 
promoting. 

Following the publication of the book, a 
small and uncertain source of revenue is opened 
in the “second serializing”; namely, the re- 
publishing of the story in serial form in a 
newspaper syndicate. In the flood of books 
tumbling continuously from the presses, but few 
find their way into the newspapers in the serial- 
ized form, and the returns from those which 
do are inconsequent in the author’s ledger ac- 
count. 

Lastly there are the “dramatic rights,” and 
in this field the photo-play now figures most 
largely. Formerly, dramatic rights were either 
sold outright or upon a royalty. basis to the 
producers of stage plays, and the author, who 
is not commonly a playwright, had little to do 
with, or expect from, a stage production of his 
work. By the time the producer, the play- 
wright and the star got thru with him he was 
lucky if he could recognize in the play any 
similarity to his own work on the printed page. 


Up to a very recent period these drawbacks 





A Hard-Working Letter 


The most unfortunate letter in the al- 
phabet, some say, is the letter E, because 
it is always out of cash, forever in debt, 
never out of danger and in hell all the 
time. That’s all true. Still, it is never in 
war, always in peace and always in some- 
thing to eat. It is the beginning of exist- 
ence, the commencement of ease and the 
end of trouble. Without it there would 
be no life, no heaven. It is the center of 
honesty and is always in love. It is the 
beginning of encouragement and endeavor 
and the end of failure. 
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applied with equal force to the screening of 
stories. The author was paid a trifling sum for 
the use of his plot and his name, and if he re- 
tained even a primitive sense of modesty he 
carefully avoided the picture houses when his 
play came to town. As a result many writers 
with a literary reputation to sustain have re- 
fused to enter the moving-picture field in the 
past. 

But now there has come a demand on the 
part of the public for better plots, better literary 
work, stories plausible enough and gripping 
enough to be worth following thru their multi- 
plied reels, and under this later condition there 
seems to be a possibility that the author may 
come to his own; or may at least be able to 
recognize his story when he sees it on the 
screen. 

Taking it as a whole, the business of author- 
ing, while it has its points of similarity with 
other lines, still remains a business apart. Not- 
withstanding the advertisements of certain self- 
styled specialists and the outreachings of a few 
of the universities, there is no school in which 
the beginning author may learn his lessons save 
the hard school of experience. I very well 
remember that I had the courage of my ignor- 
ance when I began. If I had known what I 
was going up against—well, I was a railroad 
man in those days, and I should probably have 
continued to be one. 


Success Comes Slowly 


Success comes slowly to most authors, and 
the snail-like speed is due very largely to the 
fact that most book publishers are poor adver- 
tisers. To illustrate this point: I publish one 
book a year, and the latest of the series, David 
Vallory, appeared upon the selling counters 
about two months ago. Chattanooga isn’t such 
a whaling big city, but I'll venture the assertion 
that not half of the members of my own Rotary 
Club know that I have a new book on sale. It 
isn’t their fault, either. 

But with all its vicissitudes there are cer- 
tain compensations. An author’s “overhead” is 
light. A good Rotarian brother sat in my study 
the other day—an automobile merchant whose 
stock on hand runs into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. He lookt things over and _ said, 
with a snort: “Huh! a typewriter and a few 
sheets of blank paper! Gosh! if I didn’t have 
any bigger overhead than that I might get 
somewhere!” 

Again, the story factory is one in which there 
are no strikes and no labor-and-capital disputes. 
Moreover, the demand for the product is fairly 
steady, taking little account of the fluctuations 
in the wheat pit or the stock exchange. True, 
when the boss stops, the factory stops, but that 
is strictly up to the boss himself. If he can 
afford to shut down there are no disquieting 
visions of families starving because the works 
are temporarily closed. And that, in itself, is 
worth something. 


Note: Francis Lynde is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chattanooga, Tenn., under the 
classification of author. He has a high standing 
among contemporaneous American novelists. 
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§ QUE ES ROTARY ? 


UCHO se ha escrito bajo este titulo 
durante los ultimos afios y mucho mas se 
escribira antes de que muchos de los mismos que 
forman la organizacién Rotary sepan lo que es. 
Francamente, no sé de otra organizacién tan 
rara, tan singular y tan dificil de explicar y 
entender como esta llamada “Rotary.” Otras 
asociaciones crecen sujetas a los objetos y reglas 
que dieron a conocer sus fundadores y no diver- 
gen mucho de la visién de los hombres que las 
fundaron hace medio siglo, 0 quizas un siglo o 
quizas mucho mas de un siglo. Muchas associa- 
ciones ostentan nombres que indican los objetos 
y propésitos de ellas y en menos de quince mi- 
nutos pueden explicar a un aspirante a miembro 
los beneficios, obligaciones y objetos. 


Hasta en esto difiere Rotary de todas las demas 
organizaciones, pues, el hombre mejor familia- 
rizado con los ideales, principios y objetos de esta 
institucién no es capaz de explicar en quince 
horas lo bastante para que un aspirante a miem- 
bro pueda darse cuenta cabal de lo que es Rotary, 
o de lo que persigue, o de los beneficios que los 
socios reciben, 0, ni siquiera, de las obligaciones 
que estos tienen para con la asociacidén. 

Si vamos a atenernos a lo que podemos sacar 
del nombre de la asociacién tendremos que lo 
mismo la palabra original ‘rotary’ que la traduc- 
cién literal ‘rotador’ nada expresan que guarde 
relacién con los principios e ideales de la asocia- 
cién. Al contrario: cuantas mas palabras bus- 
camos como traduccion de la original mds com- 
plicado e incomprensible se nos hace su signifi- 
cado, pues, de ‘rotador’ unos sacan ‘errante’ otros 
sacan ‘sofador’ y otros sacan palabras que no 
significan nada mejor que las aqui mencionadas. 


Como que el habito no hace el monje vamos a 
prescindir de lo que la palabra Rotary pueda 
significar para los que estan fuera y veamos lo 
que en realidad significa para los que estan 
dentro. Las palabras, en muchos casos, signi- 
fican ni mds no menos, que lo que quieren que 
signifiquen los que las usan o inventan. Esto 
mismo es lo que ocurre con la palabra “rotary.” 


Hace Quince Anos, Rotary significaba muy 
poco porque entonces los objetos de la organiza- 
cién eran muy limitados. Los cuatro hombres 
que formaban el Rotary Club de Chicago en 
febrero de mil novecientos cinco no pensaban en 
una organizacién internacional ni siquiera na- 
cional. Un club local era el punto de mira de 
sus presentes y futuras aspiraciones. 

Pero, entre aquel famoso febrero de mil nove- 
cientos cinco y este de mil novecientos veinte se 
adhirieron cincuenta mil hombres a la organiza- 
cidn y cientos de miles se hubieran adherido si ios 
estatutos de la asociacién no limitaran, como 
limitan, el numero de miembros en cada Rotary 
Club a un solo hombre por cada ramo de negocio, 
profesién u ocupacidén de la localidad. 

Entre estos cincuenta mil hombres vinieron 
muchos que llamaremos reformadores o perfec- 
cionadores, y el impulso que tales perfecciona- 
dores dieron a la organizacién puede sdlamente 
explicarse con ejemplos y comparaciones. 

El primer automévil inventado era, mecanica- 
mente hablando, un artefacto bien imperfecto, sin 
embargo, con todas sus imperfecciones hizo que 
los hombres vieran las futuras ventajas que la 
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maquina reportaria al progreso del mundo, intro- 
duciendo en ella algunas mejoras. A costa de 
trabajo y experimentos los hombres lograron 
poder ofrecer automéviles en la forma que hoy 
los conocemos y, a pesar de que ya casi son per- 
fectos los hombres siguen y seguiran haciendo 
experimentos con intencién de ofrecer algo 
todavia mas perfecto. 

Rotary tiene hoy seiscientos clubs en otras 
tantas ciudades del mundo y cada uno de estos 
clubs viene a ser una agencia que se ocupa en 
desarrollar los ideales de la asociacién, ideales que, 
cuando sean conocidos en todos los rincones del 
globo terraqueo (y ese dia no esta muy lejos a 
juzgar por el rapido progreso de la organizacién) 
las falsas opiniones que unos pueblos tienen 
acerca de otros desapareceran casi completamente 
y como resultado de ello tendremos que por 
medio de Rotary los hombres de distintos pueblos 
se entenderan mucho mejor de lo que hoy se 
entienden. 

Hoy mas que nunca, pues, Rotary necesita ex- 
pertos en todos los problemas y fases de la vida 
porque a manera que la asociacién se extiende a 
distintos paises tropieza con nuevas dificultades, 
nuevas responsabilidades, nuevas ideas, nuevas 
costumbres, y por consiguiente, nuevos problemas. 

Hablando yo de Rotary a individuos que estan 
afuera de la organizacién me han preguntado mas 
de una vez si Rotary era una organizacion secreta; 
qué es lo que la asociacién pretende con un sis- 
tema tan raro de elegir socios para sus clubs; qué 
beneficios reciben los socios; qué obligaciones 





Don Avelino Pérez Vilanova, 
Vice Director de la Compania 
Litogrdéfica de la Habana, Rotario 
entusiasta que ha tomado parte 
muy activa en la organizacion de 
los Rotary clubs de Cuba y espe- 
cialmente en la institucién del Ro- 
tary Club de Cienfuegos reciente- 
mente incorporado en la Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs 
con el numero 5097. 
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tienen éstos para con la asociaciin, y, ots 
muchas cosas que preguntaria cualquiera que 
oyera hablar de una instiucién tan rara y quizis 
exdtica—si cabe la palabra. 

Por supuesto: la pregunta acerca de si Rg 
era una organizacién secreta puede calificary 
como necia puesto que si fuera secreta no jy. 
blaria yo de ella ni nada tendria yo que ver con 
organizacion. 

Las otras preguntas las he contestado como he 
podido y aunque no recuerdo las palabras nj , 
forma que usé la substancia es mas 0 menos 
que sigue. 

Con la limitacién de socios en cada club—a yo 
de cada ocupacién—se evita en primer lugar qu 
representantes del negocio o profesién mas comiy 
de la localidad ingresen en el club con intenciéy 
de dominar los asuntos de éste: en segundo lugar 
se asegura una agrupacién de hombres escogido 
cosa que no podria asegurarse si se admitiera g 
todo solicitante que simplemente probara se 
persona de buena reputacidon y caracter. 


Ademas de buena reputacion y caracter, Rotary, 
exije que los miembros puedan dar, quiran dar y 
den espontaneamente parte de su tiempo de ellos 
al servicio de otros, porque esta organizaciin « 
mas bien una organizacién para de ejemplo y 
servir a otros que para especular y buscar ganan- 
cias materiales para sus miembros. En tercet 
lugar este sistema de limitacién evita resentimien- 
tos personales, porque, como que no se puede 
solicitar admisién en un Rotary Club sin antes 
ser invitado son muy raros o ninguno los casos 
en que el club se ve obligado a rechazar 
solicitud de personas que desean pertenecer 
club. 

Los miembros del club, como que son personas 
que residen en la localidad saben bien a quien in- 
vitar y quien hard o no hara un buen rotario, as 
que, todos estos requisitos que muchos llama 
rarezas son las precauciones que han hecho y 
hacen que los Rotary clubs funcionen tan 2 
monica y perfectamente desde el primer dia que 
se instituyen. 

Los beneficios que los miembros reciben so 
ilimitados y no consisten en pensiones ni pr0 
teccién directa como ocurre en otras asociaciones 
que inculcan a sus miembros el espiritu de hacer 
transacciones con asociados exclusivamente 0 & 
usar servicios de asociados. Esto es. contrarid 
a los ideales rotarianos porque con ello 
estimularia egoismo en vez de altruismo y, “# 
truismo” es parte del lema rotariano. 1 
beneficios consisten pues en que en Rotary 10s 
hombres aprenden a conducir mejor sus negocids, 
hacen amigos en quienes se puede confial, 
adquieren conocimientos y estudian problems 
que despiertan en ellos espiritu de fraternidad J 
buena voluntad no sdélo para sus asociados J 
otros amigos sino para la sociedad en general. 

Estos beneficios y otros muchos imprevist, 
pero que inesperadamente vienen, es lo que los 
rotarios reciber en remuneracién de la insignl 
cante cuota que pagan anualmente. Dig: cu0lé 
insignificante porque decir rotario equivale $ 
decir persona de buena posicidn financie:: y @ 
aqui que la cuota que pagan por perten er dl 
club no afecta la marcha de sus respoctivé 
negocios. 

(Continuacién pagina 160) 
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HIS little talk has to do with “attaining our 
7 anon in Rotary.” 

“Hi” Martin, governor of the Seventeenth Dis- 
trict, at the Rotary convention at Salt Lake City 
in reporting for his district, said, that among 
other things he had tried, during his term of 
ofice, “to make Rotarians out of members of 
Rotary clubs.” 

The phrase “making Rotarians out of members 
of Rotary clubs,” is so obviously suggestive and 
significant that we may well think of it for a few 
minutes. 

It is interesting to note how the war has 
affected our vocabulary. There are words and 
phrases current today which would never have 
had the circulation they now enjoy had it not 
been that the war put them on every tongue. 

One of these words is “objective.” It has been 
absorbed into our thinking and we are expressing 
ourselves in terms of the “objective.” Marshal 
Foch in his book, “The Principles of War,” tells 
us that a battle is never won until the objective 
is attained. Everything must contribute to that 
end. Cavalry, artillery, infantry, air forces, serv- 


= ice of supply—all must concentrate upon the ob- 


jective. 

Now, what is true in the army is just as true 
for Rotary clubs; namely, “to win the objective 
is to succeed.” 

And what is the objective for Rotary clubs? 
“To make Rotarians out of members of Rotary 
clubs.” 

It’s a fine thing. to have a club that is com- 
petent to make a name for itself among the 
people of the community. But a club may do 
that and still not attain the objective. But show 
me a club that is everlastingly working plans for 
bringing its individual members to think and act 
as Rotarians and I will show you a club that is 
working towards its objective. 

The illustrious Professor Jowett was once askt 
what Oxford could do for its students and he is 
said to have replied, “Oxford can teach an Eng- 
lish gentleman to be an English gentleman.” 


What the Club Can Do 


What can a Rotory club do? It can teach the 
members of the Rotary club to be Rotarians. 

Now, there are several ways of doing this. 

First, by making use of the literature of Ro- 
lary. And Rotary has accumulated a body of 
literature that is worthy of study. You can 
€ncourave the intelligent perusal of THE Rorar- 
IAN, 2 magazine of no mean standing. You can 
study the history and growth of Rotary in her 
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great convention proceedings. And there are 
available special historical and descriptive pam- 
phlets which make interesting reading. In these 
ways you may acquire “A talking knowledge of 
Rotary.” 

Secondly, you may teach members of Rotary 
clubs to be Rotarians by bringing before the 
members of your club, from time to time, strong 
inspirational speakers. 

Thirdly, you may do something toward accom- 
plishing this objective by the careful setting up 
of programs for the weekly luncheon, whose 
dominant note is the education of Rotarians in 
the principles of Rotary. 

But, however well you may do these approved 
things, you will not have done enough to gain 
your objective until you have provided a way 
whereby the ideals of Rotary may be welded with 
the fidelity, courage, and activity of each member 
of the Rotary club. 





Why? 


Why did you join the Rotary Club? 
Jist to go and eat yer grub 
And talk with yer friend? 
Is that the end 

Of all ye desire? 

’Aint yer asperations 

A leetle higher? 

Don’t yer mind relax 

To receptivness 

Fer the things that'll 
Uplift, the things 

That'll bless 

The weary old world 
And yerself? 

Can’t ye lay yer affairs 
Up on the shelf 

And git clean away? 

It'll pay! 

If ye don’t and ye can’t, 
Why the thing to do 

Is to play the part 

Of a man, and you 

Git out and give 

Yer place to another. 

If yer won’t, there aint 
Much in ye, brother. 


—Harry E. Engle, Rotary Club of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Making Rotarians Out of Rotary Club Members 


For, as Professor James says, “The more 
ideals a man has, the more contemptible, on the 
whole, do you continue to deem him, if the mat- 
ter ends there for him, and if none of the labor- 
ing men’s virtues are called into action on his 
part—no courage shown, no privations under- 
gone, no dirt or scars contracted in the attempt 
to get them realized.” 


Reaction Needed 


The best literature ever read—the best speech 
ever delivered—the best educational stunts ever 
devised, will never get you measurably nearer 
your objective unless you seriously regard them 
as ways and means for the acquiring, on the part 
of the members of the club, of capacities for 
realizing our Rotary ideals in daily life and con- 
duct. 

We have been told on the highest authority 
that the one great maxim which the teacher ought 
never to forget is this “No reception without 
reaction, no impression without expression.” 

Now, if that is indispensible for the teacher 
who is training pupils to behavior, it is just as 
indispensible for the Rotary club which is trying 
to teach its members to be Rotarians. 

But why am I saying these things? Because 
as a preacher and teacher I am aware of the 
danger that attaches to reading and hearing. 

John Ruskin says, “In the last forty pages of 
‘Sesame and Lillies’ everything is told that I 
know of vital truth, everything urged that I see 
to be needful of vital act—but nobody answers 
me with deeds. They read and say they are 
pretty, and then go on in the old ways.” 

Here is an impression gone to waste because 
the readers never experienced the sensation of 
having acted as a result of it. 

I remember my father telling of a Scotch min- 
ister who brought to an old kirk the new theology. 
On Sunday after Sunday these new notions were 
being proclaimed very much to the distress of an 
elder of the old school. One Sunday when the 
minister seemed to be particularly radical in his 
views the old elder reached the breaking point, 
and rising and shaking his fist at the preacher, 
cried out, “Either talk sense or come doon oot 
o’ the pulpit.” To which the excited young 
clergyman retorted, “I’ll do neither.” 


The Clock of Bones 


Now, the danger that I see in the ever rising 
tide of Rotary eloquence is not that we shall not 
talk sense but that we shall exhaust ourselves in 
hearing, and deceive ourselves by thinking that 
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to be a regular attendant and a good listener 
suffices. . 

Doubtless you have heard the story of the great 
clock—in India, I think. 

It is told that there was a wonderful clock 
surrounded by twelve heaps of bones. 

When the hand pointed to the hour of one, 
one of these heaps of bones began to move and 
take on the form of a human skeleton which 
lifted its hand and struck on a bell the hour in- 
dicated and then suddenly fell back into the 
heap of bones. 

When the hour of two was indicated two skele- 
tons stood up and each struck a bell, and so on, 
until the hour of twelve was indicated and 
twelve skeletons stood up and struck each a bell 
and then fell back into the heaps of bones. 

Frank Mulholland, in telling this story, says, 
“TI have gone before Rotary clubs all over the 
country trying to rouse them into a realization 
of their responsibilities as individual Rotarians. 
I have gotton wonderful applause but sometimes 
I have feared that just as soon as the meeting 
was over and the enthusiasm cooled off, they 
dropt back into a pile of bones.” 

How many times has an impression gone to 
waste because the hearers never experienced the 
sensation of having acted as a result of it. 

Take for example boys’ work which more and 
more is assuming the proportions of the dominant 
activity in all Rotary. I suppose it would not 
be far from the truth to say that practically 
every Rotary club has heard some thrilling appeal 
to wake up and put something over in the line of 
boys’ work—and yet today less than forty per 
cent of the clubs have appointed boys’ work com- 
mittees. . 
Consider Rotary Objects 


Just think of the impressions gone to waste 
because so many of us have deluded ourselves 
into thinking that to listen and applaud is the 
chief end of a group of Rotarians. 

Now, in the iight of what has been said, let us 
look at the objects of a Rotary club: 


To encourage and foster: 


(a) High ethical standards in business and 
professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all 
worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in 
the civic, commercial, social, and moral welfare 
of his community. 

(d) The development of a broad acquaint- 
anceship as an opportunity for service as well as 
an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business 
methods as a means of increasing the efficiency 
and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all 
legitimate occupations and the dignifying of the 
occupation of each Rotarian as affording him an 
opportunity to serve society. 

I don’t wonder that men write and speak 
eloquently and enthusiastically in the presence of 
these high ethical ideals. But let us not deceive 
ourselves. 

No impression made by reading what men 
write or hearing what men speak with respect to 
our lofty moral ideals is worth a continental un- 
less it is followed by activity consequences in the 
life of each member of the Rotary club, by the 
putting of the speech into shoes. 

Always when speaking in this way I think of 
Theodore Roosevelt—the greatest American of 
them all. “Teddy” was a great preacher and 
always this was his favorite text: “Be ye doers 
of the word and not hearers only.” 

When he was inaugurated as president and had 
taken the oath of office, he was given a Bible to 
kiss in token that he would faithfully keep his 
vows. He did not open the book at random as 
is the custom, but deliberately turned the pages 
until he found James 1:22 and pressed his lips 
against there words, “Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only.” 

Considered abstractly and apart ideals are the 
cheapest things in the world. Selfish slackers 





and dreamy sentimentalists and wor )\ess idles, 
all are long on ideals. 

If ideals alone are all that are neecod to mak, 
life significant then Lenine and Emm: Goldmay 
might qualify. 

If our ideals are not coupled with some manly 
virtue, with some manly fidelity, with some manly 
acts of service, then we may never hope to win 
our objective. 

Buy a Pie 

I remember years ago hearing of a man who 
lost his fortune and was obliged to find som 
way in which to earn a living. 

He went to Chicago and set up a stand, beside 
one of the big skyscrapers, from which he dis. 
pensed fruit and pies and cakes and cigars, 

One day a man who knew him in the days of 
his prosperity chanced to recognize him. He 
was the kind of a fellow who thinks that religion 
means just to go to church and observe the sacra. 
ments; the kind of a man who listens and ap- 
plauds, who holds to a creed that never had any 
hold on him. 

Well, this fellow came along and shook his oid 
friend by the hand and began to tell him of the 
value of pluck and hard work and how he hoped 
he would win out. Then, as he was about to 
leave, he took the poor fellow by the hand again 
and began to pour into his ears expressions of 
sympathy. “I want you to know how much! 
sympathize with you, Joe.” Finally, Joe snapt his 
hand out of his grip and hissed thru his teeth at 
him, “Damn your sympathy, buy a pie.” 

Read the literature of Rotary. Have you 
Rotary spellbinders. Put on your stunts. But 
remember that unless you buy a pie, you may be 
a member of a Rotary club but not a Rotarian. 

“Show me your faith without your works, and 
I will show you my faith by my works, for faith 
without works is dead.” 

An address given at an inter-city meeting of 
Rotary Clubs at Albany, N. Y., December 4, 1919, 
by Rev. Dr. George Dugan, vice-president of the 
Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y. 


Putting Rotary Across 


HAVE been a member of a Rotary club for 
I over two years. I have been a Rotarian for 
only six weeks. At the time I joined the local 
club my idea of its objects and obligations were, 
to say the least, quite vague. Most of the mem- 
bers I knew were successful along their respective 
lines and some were the recognized leaders of our 
community. My first impressions were that it 
was a sort of goodfellowship organization that 
helpt put over Liberty Loans, Red Cross drives, 
and the like, as an excuse for existing during 
war times. It seemed to me that the Rotary club 
was a sort of hybrid springing from a fusion of 
the Commercial club and the Business Men’s 
Luncheon club. 

As it happened I was (and still am) what 
might be termed a “rookie” in the ways of busi- 
ness and finance, having just “gone to my marks” 
in the business race. Hence on entering the 
Rotary club where the majority of my fellow 
members were quite some older than I (in fact 
I yet pride myself on being our club’s most juve- 
nile member) and these fellow members being 
much more experienced in things worldly, I stood 
back and felt afraid. 

The club itself was also young and had not 
fully learned how to extract this backward feel- 
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ing from a man in the shortest possible time, i. 
e., by allowing him to “solo” the Prairie Fiower 
before the bunch (tho our esteemed district gov- 
ernor, Hi Martin, got the “buck” when called 
on to do this at the Oklahoma City conference). 
This Prairie Flower solo and similar stunts make 
a fellow realize that Rotary is not a highbrow 
organization, yet knowing the personnel of the 
club, one realizes that it must stand for the best 
in everything. 
“Got It” at Conference 


The point I am struggling to put over is this: 
that the real message of Rotary did not reach me 
until I attended the District Conference, some 
two years after becoming a member of the Ro- 
tary club. Now had I mist this conference I 
would probably still be largely in the dark re- 
garding the fundamentals of Rotary and their 
application to our daily life. I think, therefore, 
that every club should adopt some means of 
teaching, or of letting the novice learn for him- 
self, what Rotary is, what Rotary will do for 
him, and what he must do for Rotary. Had I 
but learned these things upon entering our club 
I know my first two years in Rotary and out of 
Rotary, tho you are never really out once you 
become a Rotarian, would have been worth much 
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more to me and I would have accomplisht a great 
deal more, not only for myself but for my clu) 
and community at large. 

Obviously it is not possible for many members 
of Rotary clubs to attend a conference or cot 
vention. And it should not be necessary for é 
member to attend a conference or convention \ 
become inoculated with Rotary, but from my 
limited observations something more than jus 
the local club, as ours has been operated, is neces 
sary. 

My observations regarding this have been lim 
ited to my own club, and for this reason ty 
opinion may be wrong. I notice, however, thi 
most of our fellows who attended that conifer 
ence are better Rotarians than they were beiot 
Fortunately we had about seventy-five or cigh!) 
per cent of our total membership present at thi 
conference and there has been a change in tt 
way of an improvement in many of these mé 
some of whom joined the club before I did. T 
is apparent to everyone and is manifeste: by 
spirit which prevails at all our meeting 

Of course we have, and every club b:s, ™# 
who were Rotarians in spirit and in prac' ce | 
before they ever heard of Rotary. Bi the 
men, we must admit, are in the great rm not) 
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ne case, what Rotary must do is to 


dormant or inhibited characteristic 
in Mr age Rotarian immediately upon his 
being ted to membership. This can and 
should rkt out by some of our real thinkers, 
and pl , concrete form if possible. 


-hool for New Members 


A so Rotary school wouldn’t be bad. Sup- 
-very time the club had as many as 


se t 
i >» members they be put thru a period 
of inten. ve training. It should be the bounden 
duty oi ‘be president and secretary of the club 
to hold ‘his school and educate the new men in 
Rotary 

Or if these two usually overworkt officials see 


fit let them appoint a committee of two thoroly 
competent men to perform this obligation in 
such a manner that it will really benefit and 
educate (he new members; a committee that will 
get the new men thinking and practicing Rotary, 
not just eating Rotary. Whoever handles this 
must be men commanding respect. They must 
not be just a committee of good fellows who will 
give the pupils lots of good stories and cigarets 
and very little of the things essential for the 
grasping of the worth while things of Rotary. 


Our club has adopted a very commendable 
practice so far as it goes. Each new member, on 
his first day at luncheon, is introduced and re- 


Honorary 


HEN will our understanding of Rotary 
W mnake honorary membership an absurdity? 
If Rotary is Rotary and not something else, then 
honorary membership does not mean anything. 

Is it a spoke, a cog, a part of the rim, a part 
of the hub, or just a fancy colored ribbon hung 
on the wheel for ornament, not adding. to its 
usefulness and perhaps interfering with its prog- 
ress? 

Rotary, like Providence, is “a little rude” some- 
times. When a plant cannot transmit sap, Prov- 
idence declares its place vacant. When a man in 
Rotary loses or changes his position, Rotary de- 
clares his classification open because it can no 
longer function thru him in that particular en- 
deavor. Men are elected to Rotary for a specific 
purpose—they are called to a special service, and 
I have never yet been able to discover what 
service honorary membership performs in an 
organization so conceived and so dedicated. 

Electing a man to such membership is like giv- 
ing him a signed check with the amount left 
blank. There is always the danger of an over- 
draft ; in other words, there is always the liabil- 
ity of abuse. 

Honorary membership in Rotary means about 
as much to Rotary as honorary membership would 
mean to the River Shannon. It would not make 


quested to remain standing while the club presi- 
dent reads him a highly concentrated, double 
distilled, 100 proof “Rotary Charge.” But occa- 
sionally, I might add quite frequently, the new 
member is a bit embarrassed or confused, and 
this reading of the Rotary charge fails to register 
many direct hits upon that sector of his brain 
which is capable of retaining such matter for 
further cogitation. 

And occasionally, I might again add quite fre- 
quently, no sooner is this most admirable and 
serious charge read to the novice than he is 
loudly beseeched to “solo” the Prairie Flower, or 
otherwise show that he is altogether plebeian in 
his innermost self, tho outwardly he may wear a 
protecting shell having as its only peer that 
possest by the land terrapin. 

Before killing the engine let me reiterate that 
a man coming into Rotary should not have to 
discover or find Rotary, but he should be given 
the necessary schooling or whatever is required, 
that will enable him to become a Rotarian in 
the shortest possible time. 

I offer this in hope that further discussion 
along this line may come forth, for perchance 
some club already has the solution and withholds 
it only because of ignorance of our wants. 

—H. C. Shuttee, Rotary Club of Shawnee, 
Okla 


Membership 


its banks more green nor its current more swift. 

When are we going to be consistent enough to 
stop this inconsistency? When are we going to 
develop courage enough to cancel all honorary 
memberships now in existence? 

Moreover, there is no man big enough for 
honorary membership and I hope the day will 
come when Rotarians will come to a fuller com- 
prehension of Rotary and recognize that it is no 
honor to a red-blooded man to be so honored(?). 

Rotary has been accused of being cold-blooded 
in following its inexorable rule of automatically 
dropping a man who has perhaps given much to 
Rotary and who for some reason or other changes 
his vocation. And the argument is often used 
that such a man is too valuable tu Rotary to be 
dropt—that we should make an exception of him 
and make him an honorary member. 

There is no man living too valuable to Rotary 
to be eliminated if he ceases to represent or 
changes his craft. Would it not be more in 
harmony with the principle of our being if v 
extended to all such Involuntary Past-Rotarians 
the privilege of wearing the Rotary emblem and 
a fellowshipping with us at all Rotary gatherings 
but. without a voice or vote in our deliberations? 

Stewart C. McFARLAND, 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rotary Efficiency 


W E WILL all concede without hesitation 
' that the Kansas City (Mo.) Rotary 
Club is a wonderful club in a number of ways. 

We must also be willing to admit that we 
are lacking in a number of things and our most 
lamentable weakness lies in the fact that we are 
hot scopting measures to correct our defi- 
cienc 


Take the matter of acquaintance as a hor- 


THE 
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rible example. The lack of extended acquaint- 
ance in our club has caused some to feel that 
the club is getting too large. The thought has 
been exprest that if the club were smaller and 
if we knew each other better we could accom- 
plish more than we can now with an organiza- 
tion composed of so many strangers. 

There is, no doubt, some truth in that, but 
why reduce the size of the club? Why not 
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formulate some plan to get the three hundred 
or more thoroly acquainted? 

It’s a sad fact that we do not realize how 
much more we could do or how much more 
valuable our memberships would be if we could 
attain one hundred per cent acquaintance. 

It’s foolish, to say the least, to expect to 
attain anything like perfect acquaintance by re- 
lying on our weekly meetings or upon indi- 
vidual effort to do it. If each member would 
make a new acquaintance at every weekly 
luncheon it would take years to accomplish it, 
and is that method of getting acquainted just 
what you want? Wouldn’t you prefer to have 
Jones associate you or your name with your 
business rather than with your aversion to 
breaded veal or gooseberry pie? Do you know 
that one hundred per cent acquaintance in the 
club would do these things: 

Increase attendance. 

Cure cistrust and petty animosities. 

Create added interest in club affairs. 

Increase value of your membership. 

Be of great aid in selection of officers. 

Make easy the accomplishment of club plans. 

Make the club the best in all International 
Rotary. 

Would you be willing to spend an hour or 
two of your time every week outside of the 
regular luncheon period to put over this fine 
thing for Rotary? 

—The Buzz Saw, Rotary Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


® 


Without Wax 


LITTLE journey into the by-ways of liter- 

ature brought to my notice an interesting 
bit of information, and I pass it along that it 
may serve to while away a moment for some, 
and to point a moral for others. 

Language analysis tell us that our commonplace 
word “sincere” is derived from two Latin roots, 
“sine,’ without, and “cera,” wax, and that its 
significance dwells in its origin. In the days when 
Rome was in its glory and new arts flourisht there, 
it was customary for certain sculptors to at- 
tempt to conceal defects in statuary by filling 
in cracks or inequalities with wax, so as to permit 
the finisht product to be sold as perfect work at 
a price that could not be obtained were its real 
character known. Hence, in time a statue which 
was known to be perfect came to be described as 
sine cera (without wax), and took the place in 
the world of art to which its perfection entitled 
it. 





Some of us dream of a development of the 
Rotary principle which shall demand sincerity of 
both personality and product as a primary requi- 
site of membership, and this will cease to be a 
dream and become a reality as soon as we begin 
to practice this principle in our dealings with one 
another. 

Many of us are salesmen, trained in a school 
which demands that we equip ourselves to meet 
every type of man, and, unconsciously, in our 
efforts to impress these customers with the merits 
of what we offer them, we must at times find 
ourselves trying to make things seem what they 
are not. 

Now it goes without saying that the salesman 
cannot do this without damage, perhaps not 
realized, to his own character, and we will lift 
Rotary to a higher plane in proportion to our 
success in establishing standards of salesmanship 
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that eliminate “wax” from our products, and 
sell them on their merits. 

There are times, of course, when a customer, 
seeking a lower price will accept imperfect goods, 
but let us have the moral courage to show him 
the imperfections, rather than to follow the prin- 
ciple which I have heard a man advocate, namely, 
“This cow will pass my way but once, and I must 
therefore ‘milk’ her while the milking is good?” 

Membership in Rotary must become a certi- 
ficate of commercial integrity, as well as personal 
character, and each of us will fall short of his 
duty if he fails to insist upon the practice, in him- 
self as well as in others, of those methods which 
will accomplish this end in the shortest time. 

We modern business men are inclined to look 
back and down upon our sturdy forebears as men 
with limited facilities, and it is true that the 
telephone, telegraph, typewriter, dictating ma- 
chine, filing systems, and highly trained employes 
who make the possession of these convenient 
facilities effective, do enable us to accomplish 
more in a given time than they. But I wonder 


if we have not lost much that they possest in 
ethical standards, In those days it was not un- 
common for a buyer to give to a seller his note 
in payment for goods received, and after being 
examined and found correct to have it handed 
back with the remark that he would best retain it 
so that he would be better able to keep track 
of the due date! 

Ye gods! What would we moderns say if such 
a thing were done today? Perhaps those won- 
derful old merchants were a bit careless in their 
way of doing business, but the point that I want 
to make is that integrity was much more to them 
than profits. 

We call ourselves honest, and undoubtedly we 
mean to be, but the mad scramble for pelf in 
these days has perhaps “bent” some of the 
standards that we received from the fathers, and 
we will do well to pause and listen to Polonius, 
“This above all; to thine own self be true, and 
it must follow as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.”—-W. H. Mitchell, 
Rotary Club of New York City, in “Spokes.” 


The Antiquity of Rotary 


Y ONLY apology for thrusting this article 
M on my fellow Rotarians is a strong desire 
to create a greater feeling towards the true 
sentiments and teachings hidden behind the 
practice of Rotary. 

All my readers no doubt have at some time 
or other been questioned by outsiders and new 
members along these lines and I have always 
held that we do not devote enough time to such 
instruction at our regular luncheons. 

There are so many fine articles publisht along 
these lines in THE RoTARIAN that I am some- 
what loth to try my hand for fear of going over 
ground already covered. 

However, here goes, and I hope my efforts 
may be appreciated when I try to show that 
while Rotary is looked upon as something very 
new and modern, it is in reality only a stirring 
up again of truths as old as the world. 

Some few months ago I was allowed to talk 
for a few minutes to our club on the teachings 
of Rotary and one of the things I endeavored 
then to impress upon the members was that 
Rotary and its mottoes, SERVICE ABOVE SELF and 
HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST, were only 
after all the old Golden Rule as laid down by 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

My arguments at that time were that the text 
or commandment given to us at that time: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ was 
the exact parallel of our mottoes. Could you 
possibly give true Rotary service to anyone that 
you did not love? You must admit that it 
would not be service. 

Again, would you so stretch your imagination 
as to think you truly loved a fellow man if 
you were not willing to give him Rotary service? 
You must come to the conclusion that we are 
only again rotating the old wheel in a modern 
atmosphere. 

But my studies along this line have taken me 
much further back than even the time of the 
great Rotarian of Nazareth; just come away 
back with me to the time of the Psalmist David. 
Look up his fifteenth Psalm and you will find 
him asking this question: “Who shall ascend 
into the Hill of the Lord and dwell in His taber- 
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nacle?” This was David’s ideal of reward for 
living a good life among his fellow men. Now 
see what you must do to measure up to David’s 
ideal of life and then see if our Rotarian code is 
not just the same. 

First David tells us we must lead an uncor- 
rupt life, which is hardly necessary as an injunc- 
tion to a good Rotarian. This is followed by 
the next verse impressing on us the need to 
“Speak the truth from your heart and do the 
thing that is right’—more Rotary standards. 

Coming to the third verse we are admonisht 
to use no deceit, to use no evil to our neighbor 
and no slander is to be permitted. All these 
things stand forth in the life of any good Ro- 
tarian. 

To the modern business man the fourth verse 
brings in the need of humility in personal things, 
and respect for all good men, leading us to the 
fifth verse with its plain emphasis on one of 
our outstanding Rotary teachings, wherein 
David tells us we must not swear to our neigh- 
bor and then dissapoint him even tho we lose 
out by it—surely a straight Rotary principle in 
its highest form. 

The sixth verse tells us we:must not give our 
money to usury or take a reward from the inno- 
cent. No good Rotarian would like to be ac- 
cused of doing either of these things. 

The last versé tells us plainly that by doing 
these things we cannot fail. Is this not as true 
today as in David’s time? 

Founded on such principles as these, old as 
time itself, Rotary cannot fail in its great mis- 
sion thruout the world any more than it would 
have done in the days of the Psalmist. 

The eternity of years has no power to break 
down such solid truths and it is the duty of each 
and every Rotarian to keep this old wheel turn- 
ing for the good of mankind in this age of 
trouble and unrest. 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” and 
there is nothing new in the teachings of Rotary, 
but the method of application to modern busi- 
ness and social life are different and the wheel 
has been standing idle so long that it needs all 
the combined strength of true Rotarians thruout 
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the world to keep it turning now that we have 
started it going. 

See to it that your spoke is kept well Dusht 
along all the time; don’t allow it to slip back 
a cog. The ultimate results for the good 
humanity none of us can prophesy. 


—H. ?. Johnson, Rotary Club of Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 
|) ee 
Rotary’s Opportunity 


LATO’S ideal state was based on frien. 
P ship—a friendship of mutual confidence an 
common interests. No wonder that Rotary, 
based on this fundamental principle, hy 
“caught on.” 

Rotary came as a protest against the narrow 
ideal of personal success, and emphasizes instead 
the ideal of a full-orbed, thoughful, friendly, 
progressive citizenship. 

Driving modern competition isolates the ind. 
vidual. The business man succeeds only to find 
life’s precious years gone, and himself, while 
wealthy, often almost friendless. He has beep 
too busy to give his quota of friendship to the 
world. 

Rotary says: Stop! Come apart one hour 4 
week. Relax, be normal, be friendly. 

Then Rotary says: Your country needs your 
thought and help. A new nation inhabiting ap 
area the size of Europe is starting on its second 
career. What can you do for Canada? Your 
medium of expression is your business. Never 
let it be merely your business; let it be your 
service to the whole Canadian commonwealth. 

This, too, is what Rotary says: Perfect your 
business methods, not for selfish, grasping pw- 
poses, but as a means to better serve your 
country. 

Every problem of the community is a chal- 
lenge to the Rotarian—child welfare, uneinploy- 
ment, education, government, all call us out to 
cheerful, constant, patient, persistent, mutual 
effort. This is the urge behind Rotary. 

—Rotary Whizz, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

® 


Labor Union Funds 


HE unrest of the workers for wages is now 

greatly intensified by the unions thru 
strikes and threatened strikes. Usually the 
union has a large fund accumulated with. which 
it proposes to finance these workmen, amoutt- 
ing often to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Why do the unions not buy or start an industry 
with this money? A steel works, or a coal mine 
and run it for the benefit of their members’ 
There is nothing to prevent them from running 
their own business. They can then try out for 
themselves the shorter hours and higher pay 
theory. They can then eliminate the boss they 
object to and show the public that they are 
able to conduct a profitable business. This wil 
be using their money for legitimate business and 
will show the public they are sincere in theif 
ideas and prove to their own workmen wither 
their doctrines are practical. The public would 
be encouraged to give them much more |iberal 
consideration if their undertaking» was successful. 
Every man has his opportunity to better his 
position, and that of this fellowman, but this 
can only be accomplisht by labor. 

—B. Grant Stauj’. 
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Rotary Directors Meet in Canada 


Many Matters of Importance to Rotary Are Acted Upon 


HE (‘ch meeting of the 1919-1920 Board of 
-:ors of the International Association of 


a cbs was held in Hamilton, Ontaria, 13 
and 14 of January, 1920, attended by Vice- 
President Estes Snedecor and Vice-President 
James F Finlay and Secretary Perry. Others 
who attended some of the sessions were: Dis- 
trict Governor John R. Bentley of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Pest President Stuart H. Lees of the 
Rotary Club of Hamilton; Past President W. 


H. Sedgwick of the Hamilton Club; Past Dis- 
trict Governor Russell T. Kelly of Hamilton; and 
President Enlow of the Hamilton club. Illness 
prevented the attendance of President Albert S. 
Adams; illness in his, family prevented the at- 
tendance of Vice-President John N. Dyer; and 
business prevented the attendance of Immediate 
Past President John Poole. Action taken at 
the meeting later was ratified by the absent 
members of the Board. 

The Secretary presented his report for the 
past two months. 

Included in the matters disposed of by the 
Board thru correspondence were the following: 

The Board endorsed the movement to establish 
a National Bureau of Education for Canada. 

The Board approved the sixteen foreign exten- 
sion rules prepared and recommended by the 
Committee on Foreign Extension, together with 
a form of credentials of authority for organizers 


lof Rotary clubs in foreign countries. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The Secretary reported the following meetings 
and conferences have been held since the last 
meeting of the Board: 


A meeting of the Committee on Foreign Ex- 
tension, in Washington, D. C. 

A conference of Guy Gundaker, chairman of 
the Committee on Publicity, Secretary Perry, and 
Assistant Secretary Gause, held at Philadelphia. 


A conference of Carl Rosenberg, chairman of 
the Committee on Education, Secretary Perry, 
and Assistant Secretary Gause, held in Chicago. 
A meeting of the entire Committee on Educa- 
tion, held in Los Angeles. 

A conference between John Barrett, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Extension, and Sec- 
tetary Perry, held in Chicago. 

A meeting of the Convention Program Com- 
mittee held in Chicago. 


New Publications 


In addition to the issues of the regular publica- 
tions from the Secretary’s office, including THE 
Rotarian, The Weekly Letter, “ Stunts” and the 
News Bureau, the following have been publisht: 

A revised edition of the Official Directory. 

A second edition of the “Rotary Song Book” 
consisting of 15,000 copies, of which a sample 
Copy has been sent to each club. 

A fourth edition, of 10,000 copies, of the pam- 
phlet—“ Father’s Responsibility to His Son,” 
by Dr. Charles E. Barker. 

_ Another edition of 25,000 copies of “The Talk- 
ing Knowledge of Rotary” pamphlet. 
1 An edition’ of 1,000 copies of an eight-page 

Memorandum of Instructions with Regard to 
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the Extension of Rotary into Countries other 
than the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
and Cuba.” 

An edition of 10,000 copies of the Rotary Code 
of Ethics, printed from new plates. 

An edition of 5,000 copies of the Rotary Plat- 
form, printed from new plates. 

Changes in the Staff at Headquarters were re- 
ported as follows: 

Richard M. McClure, Assistant Secretary in 
charge of the Department of Cooperation with 
Clubs, resigned to accept the position as field 
secretary of the National Laundry Owners’ As- 
sociation. Assistant Secretary John I. Hoffman 
has been placed in charge of this department, to 
which has been joined the Bureau of Classified 
Cards. 

Philip R. Kellar, Managing Editor of Tue 
ROTARIAN, resigned, to leave the office about 
April 1st, to engage in newspaper work. 

Arvid L. Anderson, recently returned from 
service Overseas, secured as an additional secre- 
tary in the Executive Department. 

Assistant Secretary W. A. Graham goes to At- 
lanta City on the 15th for service as Conven- 
tion Secretary. 


Financial Condition 


The finances of the Association were reported 
in good condition by the Secretary. Income 


pe 
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A New-Year Prayer 


Oh, Thou Great Creater of the World 
and all that therein is, help me to be a 
man; a man that is clean inside and out- 
side; a man that can play the game of life 
square; that will neither look up to the 
rich nor down on the poor. 

Help me to realize what a wonderful 
thing it is to live, and live right. Help 
me to walk in the footsteps of that first 
and greatest of all Rotarians, “The Man 
of Galilee,” who touched the eyes of the 
blind and made them te see; who touched 
the ears of the deaf and made them to 
hear; who touched the tongues of the 
dumb and made them to speak and praise 
God; who reached down to fallen women, 
lifted them up and told them to go and 
sin no more. 

Help me to so live that my life may be 
a help and inspiration to others—to win 
without bragging, or to lose without 
whimpering. Help me to be too brave to 
lie and too honest to cheat; to take my 
share of this world’s goods and let others 
have theirs. 

Help me ait all times and everywhere 
to be a man worthy of a woman’s trust 
or a little child’s love and the confidence 
and respect of my fellowman, and to 
realize in its fullest meaning HE prorits 
MOST WHO SERVES BEST. 

—Lamar Williams, 


Macon, Ga. 
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during the first six months of the fiscal year has 
been about $3,000 more than estimated; but the 
cost of doing business has increast considerably; 
expenses during the last six months of the fiscal 
year will be greater than during the first six 
months. During December it was necessary to 
borrow $10,000 to tide over the period until 
after the January per capita tax and subscrip- 
tions came in. The necessity of a surplus for 
working capital is indicated by the fact that 
at present $9,000 is tied up in printing paper 
for THe RorartAN that amount having been pur- 
chased in advance. 

A questionnaire has been sent out to the clubs 
asking additional data as to whether the club 
meets weekly, will take a vacation in 1920, has 
adopted the standard constitution for clubs as 
revised at Salt Lake City Convention, and in- 
formation regarding annual dues. 

Data has been prepared for a pamphlet to 
show the attendance plans used by clubs which 
have stood high in the attendance contest. 


Data has been prepared for a pamphlet to 
show the community service which a club ought 
properly to participate in. 


63 New Clubs Affiliated 


From July 1st to December 31, there were 63 
new clubs affiliated; applications for affiliation 
were on file from 9 additional clubs; chairmen of 
104 organizing committees had been appointed; 
and 216 special representatives were on the job, 


The model program for district conferencés 
has been prepared and sent out to the district 
goverhéfs and chairmen of district conference 
program com#mittées. 


A new conventioti budget has been made up, 
to conform to action taken at the November 
meeting of the Board. 

A pamphlet of convention inforftiation for im- 
mediate distribution has been prepared. 

A plan of educational work has been forttiw- 
lated for Rotary clubs and district conferences 
for the next five months. 

A publicity campaign is under way to cir- 
culate the Rotary Code of Ethics and Rotary 
Platform as widely as possible among Rotarians. 


A total of 284 clubs report the appointment 
of Boys’ Work committees and the doing of 
some kind of Boys’ work. 


The Bureau of Incoming Mail, Indexing, and 
Filing, has opened and read an average of 240 
letters each day, and distributed the same to the 
various departments. 


The Bureau of Supplies, Purchases, and Ship- 
ments, has handled an average of fifty orders 
from clubs per day for supplies, literature, etc. 
About twelve purchase orders have been made 
out each day in addition. 


New Subscriptions to Magazine 


About 300 additional subscriptions to Tue 
ROTARIAN have been received as a result of a 
letter to club secretaries suggesting the advisa- 
bility of subscribing to the magazine for public 
institutions in their cities. 

It has been decided to make the size of THE 
ROTARIAN a little smaller starting with the issue 
of July, 1920, when it will be 9 by 12 inches in- 
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stead of 914 by 12% inches as at present. This 
change is in the interest of economy of produc- 
tion, the estimated saving being about $200 per 
month, with very little reduction in reading 
matter. 

There is a sufficient supply of paper pur- 
chased and in the storage warehouse to print the 
magazine up to and including the June, 1920, 
issue; a sufficient amount contracted for to meet 
all requirements for the remainder of the calen- 
dar year; and a sufficient amount of cover stock 
on hand to last for a year. 

The renewals of advertising contracts with 
Tue RorariAN which expired the first of the 
calendar year, have been gratifyingly large. 


Work for Crippled Children 


Rotarian Bentley presented to the Board a 
resolution adopted by the Executives Confer- 
ence of the Tenth District with reference to 
work by Rotary in Ohio to provide proper hos- 
pital facilities for crippled children. It was the 
opinion of the Board that there could be no 
objection to the organization of a society to 
accomplish this purpose, but that the name of 
“Rotary” should not be a part of the name of 
the society; that the purposes of such society 
would be: The establishment of a central bureau 
to initiate, co-ordinate, and direct the securing 
and compiling of information concerning the care 
and cure of crippled children; the making of 
survevs of each county; to assist in solving 
problems incident to the raising of funds and the 
building and equipping and maintaining of hos- 
pitals; membership in such society is open to Ro- 
tary clubs in Ohio, to individual Rotarians, and 
to other individuals interested in the work; no 
Rotary club and no Rotarian is under any com- 
pulsion of any sort to join or contribute to this 
society; the interest in this worthy activity will 
not interfere with Boys Work of Rotary clubs. 

Governor Bentley also called attention to the 
need of proper follow-up work among newer 
Rotary clubs by special representatives with ex- 
penses paid by the Association or by a special 
tax on the district. It was agreed that the fol- 
low-up system would be good, but that if one of 
the older clubs could be gotten to father the new 
club, send somebody to the new club and tie 
it up with the old club, that this would be the 
ideal way. It was agreed that this suggestion 
should be put before all district governors. 


The Board agreed that it looks with favor 
upon the efforts of the Department of Publicity 
in the Secretary’s office to prepare suitable pub- 
licity for a town where a club is being organized. 

The suggestion that a township Rotary club 
be organized in Cook County, Illinois, was con- 
sidered. It was agreed that a township, as ordi- 
narily known, is not a commercial center in the 
terms of the Rotary constitution, but is a political 
or geographical unit and, therefore, not a proper 
unit of territory in which a Rotary club may 
be organized. 

The Secretary was authorized to issue cre- 
dentials, under the supervision of the Foreign 
Extension Committee, to former Rotarian Fu- 
kushima of Dallas, Texas, authorizing him to 
undertake the organization of a Rotary club in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Financing Foreign Extension 

The Secretary called attention to the recom- 

mendation from the Committee on Foreign Ex- 


tension with reference to funds to carry on the 
work; also to Article VI of the By-laws of the 
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Association; explaining that the former Extension 


Fund, started at the Duluth Convention, was . 


long ago used up and no effort had been made 
to replenish it. 

It was agreed that the Secretary be directed 
to make a public announcement calling attention 
to the establishment of the Extension Fund, the 
necessity for the proper financing for foreign 
extension, the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee, and thereby give an opportunity to Rotar- 
ians and Rotary clubs to contribute to this fund. 


Interrogations and Decisions 


Action was taken upon a communication from 
one of the District Governors containing a num- 
ber of interrogations which had been sent by 
the secretary to all the District Governors and 
Committee chairmen for expressions of opinion. 

(1) Should we print annually, in place of the 
proceedings of the convention, a codification of 
the proceedings or findings? The majority of 
recommendations or answers were in favor of 
retaining the present plan. 


(2) Should we ask each club which has been 
in existence for two years or longer, to take a 
secret ballot at a fixt time each year to de- 
termine which men, not exceeding three, have 
been of greatest service to the club and are 
likely to be its best advisers in the near future; 
these names to be forwarded to the Interna- 
tional Secretary’s office. The majority of re- 
plies appearing to be in the negative, it was 
agreed that no action should be taken on the 
suggestion. 

(3) Are Associate Members desirable? If 
desirable in small clubs, are they equally de- 
sirable in large clubs? Should we make a change 
in the wording of the By-laws regulating the basis 
of attendance at conventions, because under the 
present rule it militates against those clubs which 
do not have associate members? The majority 
of opinions being favorable to associate mem- 
bers, that is, one additional active member, no 
action was taken. 

(4) Should annual reports of district gov- 
ernors be made in accordance with a predeter- 
mined form, so as to insure uniformity and permit 
ready comparison? It was the opinion of the 
Board that there should be certain uniform data 
in every report; and that it would be advisable 
for the Secretary to prepare a form of report 
thru which he could secure this data; but that 
each district governor should be given the op- 
portunity to make any supplementary report be 
may deem necessary and advisable. 


“International Council” Meeting 


(5) Should the new district governors be ex- 
cused from attending the meeting of the incoming 
and outgoing officers in the convention city on 
the day following the close of the convention, 
so they may return home with the balance of 
their respective districts? It was agreed that 
any meeting of the incoming and outgoing offi- 
cers immediately following the annual convention 
be dispensed with, and that special emphasis 
be laid upon the meeting of the district gov- 
ernors with the committee chairmen and general 
officers in what is known as the “International 
Council” meeting, within a reasonable time after 
the convention. 

(6) Should publicity be given thruout the 
organization on the matter of time required of 
the district governors, so that prospective can- 
didates, who cannot or will not, give the position 
the time required, will not accept, and so the 
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conference will not “wish” the posiiion on Such 
a man? It was agreed that since President 
Adams has issued a letter on this subject 
further action is required. ” 
(7) Are there sufficient men interosted jp th 
proceedings of the annual district con‘erences : 
warrant printing these proceedings? + appear; 
ihat the majority of replies were adverse to the 
printing of full reports, in which opinion jh, 
Board concurred; but the final decision, in each 
district, is to be left to the clubs of the district 


What Is a “Regular” Meeting 


(8) Are “special assembles” such as held at 
annual conventions prior to 1919, very bene. 
ficial? Action was deferred until after the rp. 
ceipt of the report of the Convention Program 
Committee. 

(9) Is it better for the district governor t) 
kvep his own name out of his district bulletin 
as much as possible, or to use his name? 4s 
the replies indicate that the district governors 
understand clearly how to handle these matters 
no action was taken. 


(10) For the purpose of attendance contests, 
what constitutes a “regular” meeting and what 
does not? It was agreed that regular meetings 
are the meetings described by the by-laws of 
each clubs as regular meetings; and that while 
it is regrettable from the viewpoint of an x. 
tendance contest that all clubs do not mee 
weekly, nevertheless the by-laws must be ac. 
cepted as they are. It was agreed that the 
Secretary should prepare for the action of the 
Board a revision of the by-laws so as to pro- 
vide in the Model By-laws for Rotary clubs that 
“this club shall meet regularly on the 
day of each week.” 


Federal Charter for I. A. of R. C. 


Vice-President Finlay read a draft of a federal 
charter for International Rotary, which was ap- 
proved. It was agreed that he should go to 
Washington, D. C., and seek to have a bill grant- 
ing the charter introduced in Congress. 

The Board ratified the appointment by Pres. 
dent Adams of the 1920 Convention City Execv- 
tive Committee as follows: Joseph A. McNamee, 
chairman; A. J. Purinton, treasurer; W. Char- 
dler Stewart, Dr. James S. Logue, Edward A. 
Wilson, and Samuel P. Leeds; President Leonard 
D. Algar and Secretary J. H. Troeller, of the 
Rotary Club of Atlantic City, are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Other convention matters were taken up. 

The Board authorized the use of an Atlantic 
City film, in connection with Rotary conventio 
film inserts, for advertising the 1920 Cor 
vention. 

A standard convention badge was adopted. 





Convention Program 


The Convention Program Committee su> 
mitted a preliminary report which was approved 

The 1920 Convention will be called the Loyalty 
Convention unless a better name is found later 

The Program Committee was urged ‘0 hat 
a message from President: Emeritis !au! ? 
Harris to be read Monday evening. 

It was suggested that responses of tre Di 
trict Governors on Tuesday morning be limited 
to three minutes. 

It was suggested that an inspirational addr 
be substituted for the introduction of t ° © 
mittee chairmen on Tuesday morning. 
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Re} of the committees shall be interspersed 
other convention matters. 
The urd approved the idea of letting the 


among 
Britis! tarians put on a program for one 
aftern 

The cgestion was approved that each of 
residents of International Rotary be 


the p , ; 
reques ‘0 give a word of advice at the installa- 
tion icers. 


The ard recognized the necessity of having 


the clu Jelegations arrive in Atlantic City early 


Mond 

The commendation was approved that there 
shall be no entertainment of any form scheduled 
while sessions of the convention are being held. 


Selecting Convention City 


The Secretary submitted two suggestions from 
Assistant Secretary Wm. A. Graham, Jr., for a 
method of selecting the convention city each year. 
The Board approved one of these suggestions: 

To have all invitations received by the Interna- 
tional Secretary up to and including the last 
day of the annual convention. 

To change the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion to provide for this procedure and also to 
give the Board until November Ist to make 
announcements with regard to the next conven- 
tion, instead of sixty days as at present. 

Immediately following the convention, each city 
extending invitations will be visited and reports 
will be prepared for the information of the Di- 
rectors. Upon these reports and the invitations, 
the Board will take action. 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
Directors: “Resolved, That for each person 
making a requisition for hotel accommodations, 
there shall be made an advance payment of ten 


OTARY was perhaps the first organization 
R to recognize and make a practical applica- 
tion of the idea or principle that the experience 
gained by master craftsmen with organization and 
fellowship would provide an interchange of 
knowledge of incalculable benefit to each of its 
members as well as to the public. 

That this principle, which is well defined by 
the word “service,” as pertaining to the relation 
of purveyor to patrons, was sound is evidenced 
by the growth and power of Rotary thruout the 
world today. The service of Rotary has proven 
to be a magnet that sustains interest, compels 
attendance, and draws to it the foremost rep- 
resentatives of the crafts and professions. 

But let us analyze the word “service” in its 
very broadest sense, seeking to classify its scope 
of activities. 

First, there is the service of citizenship—duty 
to country. When used in this connection it has 
perhaps a deeper and more significant meaning 
than in any other. It finds organization func- 
tioning thru courts of law, legislative branches 
of the city, county, state, and nation, with in- 
stitutions which provide every assistance insofar 
as it may relate to the service of citizenship. 

Next, comes service to society or our fellow- 
man. Under this head falls religious and educa- 
tional institutions representing every cult and 
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dollars ($10.00) to the Convention City Execu- 
tive Committee, to be applied upon the hotel 
accommodations thereby requisitioned, which 
payment shall be returned with reasonable 
promptness after the close of the convention to 
the club or person having made it, provided the 
bill for such hotel accommodations so requisi- 
tioned shall have been paid in full.” 

A suggestion from the Rotary Club of Winni- 
peg, presented thru District Governor McCul- 
lough, that there be a Canadian depositary for 
Ingernational Rotary funds, in order to avoid 
the disadvantages of the present high rate of 
exchange, was duly considered. The decision of 
the Board was that the increast correspondence 
and accounting costs would more than offset the 
loss in exchange on Canadian remittances to the 
United States. The International Secretary was 
authorized to accept, for the time being, re- 
mittances from Canadian clubs in Canadian ex- 
change. 


Duty of Constitution Committee 


Vice-President Snedecor offered the following 
suggestion for a change of Section 3, Article IV 
of the By-laws of the Association: 

“The Committee on Constitution and By-laws 
shall consider and report their findings and rec- 
ommendations to the International Board and to 
the next annual convention, on all matters hav- 
ing to do with the constitution and by-laws of 
the I. A. of R. C. or with the constitution for 
Rotary clubs, and with the interpretation thereof.” 

The Board interprets the constitution and by- 
laws as containing nothing to prevent the Inter- 
national Board from revising the suggested model 
by-laws for Rotary clubs; and in the fact that 
these by-laws are merely suggestions to the clubs, 
there is no need of convention action upon them. 
The Board may feel free to refer to the Con- 


What is Service ? 


creed. Here we would naturally place secret so- 
cieties, fraternal and welfare organizations and 
clubs, each organized for a well defined and spe- 
cific purpose, but all with the one object in view 
of bettering our social condition. 

Lastly, would come service as pertaining to 
organized business, under which group falls-every 
individual engaged in trading, whether it be in 
a merchandise commodity or that of a profes- 
sion. The word “service,” when applied to this 
phase of endeavor, is instantly recognized by most 
of.us as an old friend, and we say: “Now I 
know what you are talking about.” But do we? 
Is it not true that many of us think of service 
in thise sense as meaning literally a delivery 
system? As a matter of fact, “service,” as ex- 
emplifying the relation between the seller and 
buyer, whether it be of lard or legal advice, has 
quite as deep, tho not as sacred, a meaning as 
the service of a pastor to his flock. 

The merchant who employs heads of families 
whose future happiness and welfare depend solely 
upon his ability to successfully conduct his en- 
terprise, and whose slightest error in judgment 
may cause sorrow and suffering, is performing 
service of a noble and lofty sort. If he is a 
manufacturer he must be very mindful of the 
quality of his product, and must jealously guard 
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stitution and By-laws Committee for advice and 
recommendation concerning the model by-laws. 

The Board saw no objection to the Rotary 
Club of Nashville, Tenn., appealing to Rotary 
clubs to make contributions to the Alvin York 
Foundation, or to arrange public community 
meetings for this purpose under the auspices of 
the Rotary clubs, it being left to each club to 
make its own decision in the matter. 


Peace Treaty and League 


With regard to the request of the Rotary 
Club of New Haven that International Head- 
quarters of Rotary send a message to all United 
States Rotary clubs asking them to telegraph 
President Wilson and their representatives in 
Congress that immediate action be taken to 
make some final disposition of the Peace Treaty 
and the League of Nations Covenant, the Board 
decided that in view of the political situation in 
the United States, it would be inadvisable for 
the Board to send any such communication to 
the clubs; but the Board offered no objection to 
the Rotary Club. of New Haven sending such 
a message as a message from that club. 


Past Presidents Russell F. Greiner and E. 
Leslie Pidgeon, and Secretary Perry were ap- 
pointed as the official delegates of the I. A. of 
R. C. to visit the first annual conference of the 
Twenty-fourth District, at Harrogate, England, 
provided that means can be found for financing 
their trip. 

A suggestion was presented from the Rotary 
Club of Lethbridge, Canada, that an editorial 
office for THe RoTARIAN be opened in Canada. 
It was agreed that the income of the magazine at 
this time does not justify the expense of such 
action. 

The next meeting of the Board was fixt for 13 
and 14 of March, at Atlanta, Ga. 


his reputation for fair dealing and honest mer- 
chandise lest he lose his greatest asset. Also, he 
is lookt to as the mainstay of boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, and the many other or- 
ganizations that go to make up the fabric of 
business. 


This last is the service that stands for and 
means Rotary, and Rotary in turn means this 
particular brand of service, as well as service 
in its very broadest sense. In fact, every organ- 
ization in almost every community, no matter 
what its aim so long as it be for good, counts 
Rotarians as its most useful members. 

Thus it will be seen that the word “service” 
in its fullest sense takes in the full scope of 
human endeavor, and that no single organization 
could hope to cover its field of activities. 


Since Rotary is essentially an organization of 
business men, it stands first and foremost for 
their relations as master craftsmen to the public, 
to their fellow business men, and to their em- 
ployes. I believe that as Rotarians and business 
men, with a common ideal, we should not, there- 
fore, in our zeal wander too far afield lest we lose 
contact with the magnet that makes Rotary a 
force. 


—John Whitmore, Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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The Value and Spirit of Rotary 


By Henry E. Rompell 


AN you value the glory and beauty of the 
C rainbow painted by a million angels as a 
harbinger of peace and happiness to the world? 
If you can, then you can value Rotary. 


Can you value the fragrance and sentiment of 
a world of blue-eyed violets let loose on a frolic? 
If you can, then you can value Rotary. 

Can yoy value the devotion of a true husband, 
one who will remain at the side of his wife and 
face the oncoming limited express and death? 
If you can, then you can value Rotary. 


Can you value the love of a mother who will 
linger and watch all thru the days and nights 
at the bedside of the child stricken with a deadly 
plague? If you can, then you can value Rotary. 


Can you value the patriotism of the young 
soldier who will leave his home, his business, 
lhis sweetheart, wife, his all, and go over the top 
into the jaws of hell for his country and his 
God? If you can, then you can value Rotary. 


Can you value the sacrifice of the great good 
God who gives his heart for the redemption of 
the world? If you can, then you can value 
Rotary. 

Rotary is service and real service cannot be 
valued by silver and gold. This Rotary service 
has been in every great movement of the world. 
No organization was more loyal in the Great 
War. No group more liberal in its gifts to Red 
Cross and war welfare activities and no com- 
pany of men so determined to help the Liberty 
Loan drives as the Rotarians of the U. S. 
Those of Great Britain, Canada and Cuba gave 
the same kind of service. 

Rotary is a living force in the individual in 
service, and it is a living force among the na- 
tions in the Spirit of Brotherhood. Its members 
not only gave their money and their time, but 
they gave themselves and their flesh and blood 
in the form of their sons for the overthrow of 
autocracy and its twin, called atrocities, and 
the welcoming of a new world peace. No club 
injects more life into business and more pep 
into patriotism than Rotary. 

Life, Ambition, Optimism 

Rotary is Life, Ambition and Optimism. 
‘Rotary is the propelling force in the United 
-Community Spirit. F.otary is the mainspring in 
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every civic advance. Rotary is the power house 
of every worthwhile endeavor. Rotary is tonic, 
stimulant, medicine to all governmental life. 
Rotary is anchor and lighthouse. Rotary fears 
no obstacle; it tunnels mountains; it bridges 
rivers; it harnesses waterfalls; it turns night to 
day; it blesses humanity. 

Rotary cares for the poor; it feeds the hun- 
gry; it clothes the naked; it fathers the father- 
less; it gives balm to-the wounded and comfort 
to the neglected. Rotary is leader and follower. 
Rotary seeks not its own, is not selfish nor self- 
centered. Rotary thinks of others and cares 
and gives. 

Rotary is friendship and fraternity. 

Rotary is encouragement and good cheer. 

Rotary is helpfulness and consideration. 

Rotary is vision and hope. 

Rotary is energy and accomplishment. — 

Rotary is pep, punch and power in the busi- 
ness world. 

Rotary is a dynamo of enthusiasm, a magnet 
of inspiration. 





A Rotary Ideal 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly 
But they grind exceeding fine.” 
Each epoch in our history 
A part of the plan Divine. 


Our lives, but a span of service 
To our God, and our fellow man. 
My brothers, in “Rotary Business,” 
Are we doing all we can? 


For the uplift of man is a business, 
The grandest ever shown, 

And by our works they shall know us 
In the land of the Great Unknown. 


“So gird up thy loins,” my brothers, 
Before our race is run, 

That our good works may live hereafter, 
And the verdict be “well done.” 


—H. A. Carpenter, 
Rotary Club of Providence, R. I. 
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Rotary is efficiency, progress and creation, 

Rotary is action coupled with service. 

Rotary is growth, movement and melody. 

Rotary is like the call of God to action, the 
spirit of the Good Samaritan to service, and 
the loyalty of the true citizen to sacrifice. 

With all these elements and attributes, both 
human and divine, with the stamp of immortal- 
ity upon them, how am I to estimate the value 
of Rotary? 


Pearl of Great Prize 


It is like the Pearl of Great Price. The big 
thing in life cannot be bought with gold and 
silver. It belongs to him who goes for it. 

Manliness and manly courage; intellect and 
will; muscular force and determination; sun- 
shine and God’s blue; the laughter of the trees 
and the fragrance of the flowers; the breathing 
of the hills and the brace of the air; the song 
of the bird and the music of the spheres; the 
brilliancy of the moon and the sparkle of the 
stars; the babbling of the brook and the roar 
of the sea; the confidence of man and the 
smile of a friend; the trust and prattle of a 
child and the love of a true woman; Gods 
world and God’s opportunity cannot be bought! 

You can’t paint the lily white. You can't 
banish the lustre of the twinkling star. You 
can’t improve on the melody of the nightingale. 
If you could, you could value Rotary. 

Rotary has in it the strength of the lion, the 
insight of an eagle, and the purity of the dove. 

Rotary links the human and the divine. It 
frowns at the wrong and praises the right. 

Rotary is to wipe away the tear and caus¢ 
the smile to appear. 

Rotary is to uproot the thistle and plant the 
rose instead. 

Rotary is to give hope to the hopeless, 
strength to the weak and vision to the blind 

Rotary is to overcome obstacles, blaze the 
way, defeat the enemy and kill the beast. 

Rotary is a builder, a creator, a servail. 
Rotary is service: I say it again with al! the 
power of my soul, it is service—real servic! 

Service cannot be valued. It will clim! the 
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ceak; it will descend to the bottom of 


sr cca will go to the ends of the earth and 
to the cod of time. Its value is fathomless; 
ts weight is measureless; its worth is beyond 
comparison. 

Rotcry knows no fear. It has a determina- 
tion of steel, a courage that never fails, and a 
loyalty ‘hat will never die. 


Rota’ is a great human functioning heart of 
tenderness, sympathy, inspiration, power, love 
and service, with all the attributes of real man- 
hood cesigned by God; purposing to give life, 
uplift, outlook and service to mankind and striv- 
ing to that end of linking man to man and all 
humanity to God. 

The Spirit of Rotary 

The Spirit is the Life. 

Organization without Spirit spells Death. 

Rotary as an organization is a body form. 

The Spirit of Rotary in that body form makes 
it a functioning power—a living force. 

Because of the Spirit in Rotary it is a living 
force in the nation— 

in activities, 
in the individual, 
in Service. 

A living force among Nations— 

in Brotherhood. 

The Spirit of Rotary is a Spirit— 

of Fraternity, 
of Friendship, 
of Service. 

The Spirit of Rotary is a Spirit— 

of Enthusiasm, 
of Inspiration, 
of Power, 

of Vigor, 

and of Life. 

The Spirit of Rotary is a Spirit— 

of Truth, 

of Honor, 

of Honesty, 

of Loyalty, 

and of Devotion. 

The Spirit of Rotary is a Spirit— 

of Joy, 

of Hope, 

of Outlook, 
and of Victory. 

The Spirit of Rotary is a Spirit— 

of Good Humor, 
of Happiness, 
and of Sunshine. 

The Spirit of Rotary is a Spirit— 

of Melody, of Harmony, of Co-opera- 
tion. 

a Drawing Force, 

a Driving Power, in tune with the 

music of the Divine. 

The Spirit of Rotary is— 

like the steam in the engine, 
like the spring in the clock, 
like the song in the bird, 

like the fragrance in the flower. 
like the brilliancy in the moon, 
like the splendor in the rainbow, 
like the sparkle in the diamond. 
like the sap in the tree, 

like the power in the sun, 

like the confidence in a friend, 
like the love in a true woman, 
like the soul in a man, 

like the Great Heart of God. 
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May we not only be blessed with Organiza- 
tion, the body of Rotary, but may we be con- 
secrated and baptized with the Spirit of Rotary, 
which is the life giving force! 

—Henry E. Rompel, better known as “Dad” 
Rompel, is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Waukegan, Ill., and chairman of the Clerygy- 
men’s Vocational Section of International 


Rotary. 
_—_® 


Remedy for World’s Ills 


OTARY is a latter day reiteration of the 

Mosaic injunction, which if religiously 
obeyed would prevent wars, obviate acrimonious 
discussions of peace treaty terms and end the 
social unrest which is finding its expression in 
such unfortunate outbreaks as are now occurring 
everywhere. 

It would insure for this old harast world a 
period of good feeling, making for prosperity, 
the development of resources, industrial activity, 
and the cultivation of those arts and sciences, 
which, like Rotary, serve the people. 

HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST seems to 
sum up the whole teaching of Rotary, altho vol- 
umes could be written upon its lessons. Service 
is emphasized above everything else, and while 
“profit” is mentioned in the oft quoted slogan, 
it must not be interpreted as meaning a material 
gain. Nor should the principles of Rotary be 
practiced in a selfish spirit, for in that case the 
club man becomes a mere actor. He may de- 
ceive others by outward manifestation of a be- 
lief in the high ideals of Rotary, but actually 
does himself an injury thru losing the inspira- 
tion that comes from whole-souled service to 
others. 

Rotary came into the world opportunely. The 
little group of men who first gathered together 
in a Rotary meeting were the unwitting pioneers 
in a movement that was destined to know no 
limitation of city, or state, or continent. Men 
of every class seemed intent only on selfish ap- 
plication to the mercenary practice of their pro- 
fessions, or the pursuit of business, but in reality 
they were only awaiting such an opportunity for 
communion with their fellows for exchange of 
views on the widely diversified classifications as- 
sembled in Rotary clubs, and for a vent to the 
generous impulses which are latent, if not active, 
in every man, and are best exprest in the giving 
of service. 

To be accepted as a Rotarian, therefore, is 
to receive a mark of distinction in any com- 
munity which has been blest with the advent 
of Rotary. It opens the way to hospitality 
in strange cities or foreign lands. Go where 
you will, and wherever Rotary’s principles have 
been enunciated and you will find Rotarians 
accepted at their face value. 

—Capt. Harry Smith, Rotary Club of Ventnor 
City, N. J. 





® 


SS 


The Rotary Emblem 


HAT the Gear Wheel and the Alarm Clock 
are indispensable to each other goes without 
saying—for the clock would not work without 
the gearing. It is appropriate and “timely” to 
mention some of the attributes they possess in 
common—the mechanical and the human 
equation. 
The gear wheel is truly emblematic of Rotary. 
It is symbolical of the fundamental principles 
on which Rotary is firmly establisht. The gear 
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wheel must be symmetrical—well proportioned 
thruout and so well balanced that it shall run 
smooth and true. It is precisely that way with 
the Rotarian. 

It is thru painstaking labor that we obtain 
a perfectly sound gear casting, free from flaws 
or blow-holes. There may be slight imperfec- 
tions that are not damaging and which can 
safely be patcht and forgotten. It may be a 
little that same way with some of the best of us. 


We do not think of a gear wheel as standing 
by itself. The gear has a companion gear or 
pinion, and stands for comeradeship and sociabil- 
ity. Its name signifies “getting together”—and 
smooth, harmonious action. The mechanical 
term “gear” means capacity for increast strength 
and multiplied power. Its efficiency depends 
on “pitch” and “adjustment.” There must not 
be any “back-lash.” Likewise it is essential that 
the Rotarian should not allow himself to “slip 
a cog.” 

There is another way in which gears are like 
mortals. They have to be well-matcht and to 
the limit of precision, if they are to withstand 
strain and endurance. 

—Wm. E. Fulton, Rotary Club of Waterbury, 
Conn. 


® 


Profit in Service 


HE Rotary Club of which I am a member 
has for its motto—HE PROFITS MOST WHO 
SERVES BEST. 

It has always seemed to me that the order of 
these words should be changed, so that the idea 
of service should come first, before the idea of 
profit. The idea of this motto would be kept, 
but more perfectly exprest, if it should read “He 
who serves best profits most.” In other words, 
the service is the real thing; the profit is, in a 
sense, a by-product. 

Service which is rendered for a reward is 
not the highest form of service. The Puilman 
porter, the bell-boy at the hotel, the waiter at 
your table, the servant in your home, serve for 
a reward; and they are satisfied with it. But 
real service is not that of a lackey or a butler; 
real service is a spirit, not an act. Jt originates 
in an inward desire which expresses itself in an 
act for somebody, not simply for a profit; it is 
in its essence the spirit of brotherhood. 

Now, the main dominating idea in business is 
usually profit; we’re in business for the express 
purpose of making money. There’s no reason 
for denying that fact, nor for being ashamed of 
it. Even the man who makes his business an 
expression of his desire to be of service has to 
consider the profits, for if his business doesn’t 
pay he cannot go on being of service. 


The idea that the way to the greatest profit, 
the most satisfactory profit, the most permanent 
and continuous profit, is by the way of service, 
is not a new idea; but it is only lately that 
business men have come to see it; and it must 
be confest that only a comparatively few of 
them yet comprehend it. Some thousands of 
years ago a great moral and ethical teacher, 
speaking to his own immediate circle, laid down 
this great principle. He said, in substance, “Who- 
ever among you would be greatest of all, let 
him be the servant.” Of course, they couldn’t 
grasp that idea; they couldn’t see any connec- 
tion between serving and profit. And it is not 
surprising that business men since then have 
failed to grasp the idea. 


Lately, however, Service, with a capital S, has 
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been a word much used in business; and there 
are today more merchants who announce their 
service, who haven’t much idea of the real mean- 
ing of the word and less idea of the real spirit 
of service. Courteous waiting on a customer, 
prompt attention to his wishes, quick delivery of 
the goods; these are the superficial evidences of 
service. They may or may not spring from the 
vital spirit of service; they may be merely done 
for profit. 

Real service doesn’t think of profit; the true 
spirit of service has no concern with profit; it 


HE world, upset from years of conflict, 
Bacon under the strain of reconstruction, 
aflame with radicalism, with Bolshevism and the 
other “‘ism’s,” appears perhaps to those of super- 
ficial mind to be but a seething cauldron of 
hatred for all that is noble. 

Righteousness for which the world battled 
seems only to be obtained thru might. The mob 
spirit, led on by aliens who have never learned 
the first principles of freedom, who misinterpret 
and misrepresent the true spirit of freedom of 
speech—this mob spirit so led has asserted it- 
self in many communities until men and women 
everywhere stand aghast and wonder to what 
end it all will come. 

As one glances at the daily news flasht from 
all parts of the earth he is wont to believe that 
evid dominates the world, that there is less 
good than evil in our daily living. Yet it is not 
so, nor was it ever, nor will it be. 

We have ever been wont to flaunt our evil 
doings while being reticent in regard to the good 
we do. It’s rather the nature of the beast. A 
habit perhaps handed down from the days of 
the gang habit when we were boys. All of us 
delight at times in showing the little bit of devil 
in us, while pushing into the background the 
sparks of goodness in our souls. So we hear 
much of the evil and but little of the good. 

Life indeed is complex and yet so simple, if 
we would but grasp first principles as we sit by 
the side of the road. Men of great minds have 
preacht, have written, have sung of the troubles 
which confront us, of their causes and their 
remedies, and so it seems preposterous that I 
should even so much as dare place before you 
a thought which has many times come to me. 


Perhaps this thought is poetical, perhaps it 
is flighty, perhaps it is impossible of wide appli- 
cation, and yet it will emphasize the good in us 
to the exclusion of the evil. This thought has 
come to me as it has to many others thru close 
association with men. We have all seen it work 
in a small way—then why not broaden it? Let 
me tell you of its development with me per- 
sonally. 


A Man’s Real Business 


Last winter there came to Utica for a talk 
before the Rotary Club a young man of a dis- 
tinct and different personality. He was paid 
for coming. I had not known him previously. At 
the conclusion of his talk, as I congratulated 
him upon the message he had left with us, he 
said: 

“Bob, write me personally when you feel like 
it. I’m paid for coming here, that’s how I live, 
but my real business is making friends. Will 
you be a friend? Write me sometime.” 
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knows that if the service is a real one the profit 
takes care of itself. Abraham Lincoln was a 
servant; Edison is a servant; I could name other 
great names of those who have done what they 
could, the thing they had to do, without one 
eye on the clock, or a hand stretcht out for the 
reward. 

The same spirit is possible in the shoe busi- 
ness or in any other business. We are doing a 
thing that the public needs to have done. Men 
and women have to have shoes. If we buy with 
care, and sell at prices that are fair to both 


Making Friends 


These words were like a light in the darkness 
and I thought, “what a world this could be, 
would be, if the real business of all men should 
be Making Friends.” So let me label this— 
“Making Friends.” 

To be a friend to man is no easy task for it 
calls for service of the highest type, for the 
elimination of self and selfishness. It calls for 
sacrifice. It calls for a sincere application of 
the Golden Rule to every phase of our daily 
lives. In passing let me add that the Golden 
Rule today is not a Sunday School rule, not a 
Church rule, it has long since ceast to be con- 
fined to one day a week. The Golden Rule 
and its practice has walkt thru the portals of 
the church, has knockt at the doors of busi- 
ness, and has been admitted. The day of cut- 
throat competition has past. The day of under- 
standing, of helpfulness, of sincerity of friendship 
has come. The world is looking to America for 
leadership, for freedom from the shackles of 
misguided government and America will lead and 
will bring freedom to the world, if the men and 
women of America will substitute for the mad 
race of making and hoarding money a sensible 
and sincere effort toward making friends. 


The Remedy 

We have heard much of late of the sagging 
of morals; we listen daily to ravings of Bol- 
shevism; suspicion, dissatisfaction walks undis- 
mayed amongst us. Then if we would lift our 
moral tone, if we would stop the misguided tongue 
of Bolshevism, if we would alleviate the sores 
of suspicion and dissatisfaction—we must learn 
to be a friend to man for if we have friends 
we must, as Emerson said, “Be a friend.” 

It is true that the morals have sagged, and 
are today bending almost to the breaking point. 
The right thinking man desires that they be 
strengthened. It’s your job and my job to 
lend a hand in this strengthening process. 

Where shall we start to make friends? Home! 
There is no word in our language of greater 
power in guiding the hearts and hands of men 
than “home.” The future of the country de- 
pends upon our atttitude in the home. Home, 
builded upon the solid rock foundation of affec- 
tion, understanding, sacrifice for others and con- 
fidence in others, is the solid cornerstone of the 
nation. 

Home is not four walls and a furnace. Home 
is man and woman. Home is father, mother, 
sister, brother, son, daughter. Let us be friends 
to them all. Let us be big, and broad and clean, 
be forgiving, be thoughtful, be self sacrificing, 
for thru the sacrifice of self comes to man the 
greatest happiness, in the knowiedge of the happi- 
ness he has brought to others. 

Let’s be a friend to the children. Don’t allow 
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parties, and do both buying and selliny, with the 
one idea of seeing how much we can sive, ang 
forgetting how much we are going (» get, y, 
need never take anxious thought abou’ success 

Because any business, or any man ii. business 
who has graspt that idea, and who really does 
his business in that spirit has laid hold of th 
deepest, most vital commercial law—ne wy 
SERVES BEST PROFITS MOST. 


—O. H. Hassel, Rotary Club of Chicago, to 
National Shoe Retailers’ Convention. 


them to grow up to us; our job is to grow down 
to them. Gain first of all their confidence, then 
keep it and treasure it as one of our choicest 
possessions. Have them know that next to 
Mother, Dad is the best friend in the world. 

If we are the son, we know Mother is the 
best friend we have. She is true. Follow her, 
Her influence is the greatest and the best which 
will ever enter our lives. If we are a friend 
of Mother, her influence will never leave us even 
tho she, in her earthly form, may. Money can. 
not be a substitute for such a friendship. 

Be a friend of Dad, if he’ll allow it—and he 
will. Tell him our troubles, make of him a 
confident. He has seen the world. His advice is 
valuable. 

Yes, all of us must first of all be friends a 
home. If we are, and true friends, morals will 
not, cannot, sag. 


Friends in Business 


Next we must be friends with our business 
associates. 

If ye are employes we must be friends with 
our employers. We are all human beings, and 
the employer, even tho he may look like a grouch 
or act like one, has along with his many respon- 
sibilities a vulnerable spot somewhere. ‘The ar- 
row of friendship, rightly directed, is quite apt 
to strike home. ; 

If we are employers, we must make friends 
with our employes. It means better business, 4 
keener sense of appreciation of the other fellow 
and his position, an atmosphere of happiness in 
the kingdom of the heart, not the head. 

A big hearted business man is just as sure 
of success today as a hard headed one. And 
remember a smile is worth a million dollars while 
a frown will not bring a nickel under the han- 
mer. So let us be friends in business. 


Next we must make friends with our neigh- 
bors. We have a deep responsibility for our 
neighbor. He’s a good fellow and knows we 
are good fellows, but we must get closer to him. 
We must understand his problems, we must 
realize that he, too, has troubles and that he, 
as well as we, appreciates a kindly word, 4 
bit of cheer, a hearty clasp of the hand and 4 
sincere “Well done, old man.” Let us be friends 
with our neighbors both at home and in business. 

Friends of Aliens 

One of the great problems confronting th? 
United States today is the one of Americal 
ization. With a heterogeneous and cosmopulital 
population, people from every country swa milf 
here to enjoy our freedom of Government pe 
ple for the most part ignorant and raised unde! 
conditions and environment so vastiy dif :rett, 
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No. 3 


‘da serious problem and yet we must 
| with firm hand and strong heart. 


We step out of our beaten paths and 
ds with these Americans by adoption. 


it is 17 
meet ‘ 


make : : re 
Thru > medium of friendship we must assimi- 
late th vast alien population and teach them 
well the Sullest and best meaning of Americanism. 

Thi is that the making of friends at home, 


in business, with our neighbors, and with our 
adopted brothers, will help mightily in solving 
our problems of morals and of Government so 
that America may answer the call of humanity 
for leadership. 

The Rotary Club, composed as it is of splen- 
did men, has great work mapt out for it. Dur- 
ing the coming months pay great attention to 





the close study of the nation’s problems Be 
boys as well as men. Let us develop the heart 
as well as the head. Let us be friends in the 
broadest, truest interpretation of the word. The 
world is good. The future holds much of prom- 
ise. May we meet it as Men and Rotarians. 

—Robert D. Fraser, Secretary, Rotary Club 
of Utica, N. Y., in address to that club. 


Instructions to New Members 


\’ FRIENDS: You have been honored 
M ith membership in Rotary. The Rotary 
club expects you to honor the principles for 
which Rotary stands. 

A fine appreciation of Rotary is very largely 
an individual matter. Some men take Rotary 
very differently from others. To some Rotary 
is an opportunity; to others it is a responsi- 
bility; to still others it is a bunch of good fel- 
lows; to some it is just a place to eat, and, 
rarely, to some it isn’t even that. 

In starting on your career in Rotary you are 
expected to begin a degree or two above this 
latter class. If you don’t you will be just so 
much dead material for Rotary to pack for 
which it will get no adequate return in man- 
power. Rotary is big enough to pack you, but 
you won’t be big enough to get away with that 
interpretation of Rotary for any great length of 
time. 

So then, you are to attend the luncheons. It 
is the first requirement Rotary makes of you. 
It is where you contact with the practical side 
of Rotary life. It is the charging room for 
your Rotary Spirit battery and if you don’t 
come around about once a week and get your 
battery re-charged Sam Scott will tell you it 
won’t be much good. 

The weekly luncheon is where you meet the 
men who are building the principles of Rotary 
into daily life. You need to touch elbows with 
that kind of men. They are growing men; men 
who are becoming more and more efficient in 
their business and more and more efficient and 
useful in the community. 

If I had any right to appeal in the name of 
Rotary to the selfish side of your nature I 
would say you can’t afford to miss mixing with 
that kind of men. But if that is the kind of 
men you want to get into step with, come where 
they congregate, where all barriers are thrown 
down, catch the hearty good will of their fellow- 
ship and learn to be a Rotary man. If you 
come regularly you will one day get Rotary 
into your blood, and until you get it there you 
won't be sure you have got it at all. 

So, about once a week, you want to hit a 
Rotary luncheon somewhere and get a re-charge 
of the Spirit of the things Rotary stands for, 
and then go back into the world and live the 
life Rotary makes possible to you. 

And one of the things Rotary stands for is 
friendship—real. simon-pure friendship—not the 
friendship that expends itself in good will to’ 
the people you like—you were born with that— 
but the friendship that makes you big enough 
to like men in spite of their faults and help 
them in spite of their mistakes. 

At the head of our Rotary literature you find 
the motto, Service Asove SELF, and in a way 
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this expresses the big thing in Rotary. Friend- 
ship means service. 

You have a right to come to these luncheons 
and count every man your friend. You have 
the right to expect good will from every man 
who sits at table with you—patience with your 
shortcomings, charity for your errors of judg- 
ment. Rotary doesn’t expect you to be per- 





A Message From the Rio 
Grande 


Way down here on the border where the 
wild coyote roams and the gay and 
festive bandit keeps us always on the 
jump, 

We have a man’s-size order just in guard- 
ing of our homes, and to ride the wave 
of Progress means an everlasting hump. 


Yet we've ridden it to date, and we are 
on the very crest; and we are swim- 
ming right along in proper style. 

We have never been too late to get the 
very, very best that fortune has to offer 


to all who work and smile. 


Our hats are off to Rotary; its hustle 
and its pep puts the punch into its mem- 
bers, keeps them cheery all the day. 

We are its ardent votary and we try to 
keep in step with its every thought 
and purpose in our work and in our 


play. 


Sometimes in retrospecting the worth- 
while things we’ve done, as we travel 
down the shady slope of life; 

The thought will keep injecting into our 
mental zone—were they worth the care 
and worry—the turmoil and the strife? 


Then we smile and lowly whisper, as the 
sun sets in the West, and the chill of 
night eternal creeps into our soul— 

Yes! For,the last evening’s vesper will 
find our hearts at rest. Thanks to good 
old Rotary’s teachings we no longer 
dread its toll. 


—E. E. Perrenot, Rotary Club of El 
Paso, Texas. 
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fect, and the man who can’t overlook the mis- 
takes of another and be kind, has not graspt 
the big thing in Rotary. 

And that brings me to say that the things 
for which Rotary really stands are things that 
are not seen. They are the permanent things 
of a man’s life, the vital things, the things he 
takes with him when he sets out on the great 
adventure from which no man returns. 

It is a good many years since a wise man 
said: “Look not upon the things which are seen, 
but upon the things which are not seen for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” And 
because the world did not heed that injunction; 
because nations fixt their eyes upon the things 
which are seen, and coveted them, and lusted 
after them, the world has gone thru the greatest 
period of bloodshed and devastation of which 
men can conceive. 

Well, Rotary believes it is just as fatal for 
the individual as it is for nations to fix their 
gaze upon the material things, and shut out the 
big things, the spiritual things. 

So you were not invited into Rotary because 
of the money you have, and I don’t know 
whether you have much or little; not for your 
social standing, and I don’t know what that is, 
but we will find out in Rotary how much of 
a social being you are. 

You were not invited into Rotary because of 
your political influence, or because of the church 
you don’t attend. 

In short, you were not invited into Rotary 
for any of the things ordinary men give their 
lives to. Is it not significant to you that you 
have not been askt about any of these things? 
It is because these are the things that are seen 
of men and Rotary is dedicating you to bigger 
and better things. 

You have been invited into Rotary because 
you are believed to be a man of vision, a grow- 
ing man, not only in the particular business 
line which you represent among us, but in the 
matter of your own manhood. There are men 
in Rotary who have this vision, and they are 
leaders among us. They are, and are becoming, 
the efficient men in the community and they 
are making Rotary a living, vital force in the 
life of humanity. 

Reach up to the standard of Rotary man- 
hood; to the life of Service Apove SELF; get a 
vision of the things unseen; then let Rotary 
help you to build them into your life eternal. 

Do this and you will realize your highest 
hopes of Rotary, and Rotary its fullest expecta- 
tions of yeu. 

—Address to new members made by Elmer 
J. Felt, Rotary Club of Tacoma, Washington, 
in October, 19109. 
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HERE are three institutions that can justly 
*e claim first place in the education of the boy. 
They are: the home, the school, the clturch. The 
word “education” is used in the sense that it 
means not merely “teaching” him something, but 
rather the development and adaptation of the 
boy’s life to the community in which he lives. 


Of course there are other institutions and or- 
ganizations that hold a large place in the life 
of the boy. Too often we look upon these as 
prime factors rather than secondary means in 
producing efficient boyhood and trained manhood. 
These organizations and institutions have a place 
and there is need of them. Their place, how- 
ever, is auxiliary to the home, the school, and 
the church; the need for them manifests itself in 
doing and supplying the things which the home, 
the school, and the church are unable or not 
equipt to do or supply. 

Any program of work that draws the center 
of the boy’s interest away from the home, from 
the school, or from the church, is a misapplica- 
tion of effort, for which there may be an explana- 
tion, but for which there can be no justification. 


It is in the home that the boy receives his 
first impressions of life. These may be good, or 
bad, just as his home is good or bad; just as 
it is a well regulated and governed home, or a 
poorly regulated and badly governed home. 

Unfortunately too many homes, today, are but 
places where the boy eats and sleeps. The 


Boys Work 


Walter W. Strong, Assistant Secretary, 1. A. of R. C., in Charge of Boys Work Department 


By Robert R. Potter 


prerogatives of the parents, as they pertain to 
the physical, mental, social, and moral welfare 
of the boy, are farmed out to other organiza- 
tions. There are social and economic reasons 
for this, perhaps, but a discussion of these would 
require more time than is available at the present. 

The boy should have a definite place in the 
home. He should be recognized as a “member” 
of the “Family Firm’—if you please—and not 
looked upon nor considered merely as a dependent 
member of the family to be fed, clothed, and 
cared for until he is old and big enough to strike 
out for himself. 


The boy has a distinctive claim to comradeship 
in the home and he has a decidedly distinctive 
claim to the comradeship of his father. It should 
be a comradeship that is not: found in the formal 
relation of parent to offspring, but a comradeship 
that is found only in the closest relation of father 
to son. After all has been said on this great 
subject, candor compels us to admit that, pos- 
sibly, the whole thing is not so much a problem 
of the boy as it is a problem of “Dad.” 


The public school is one of the most efficient 
and, perhaps, the most serviceable institutions 
in the education of the boy. The schools offer, 
and require the boy to follow, certain courses of 
related study which will make him a better 
citizen and, in a measure, fit him for an in- 
telligent and adequate livelihood. The school is 
by no means perfect in this work, yet it is the 
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The Boy Problem 


only institution which has a definite policy jg 
the education of the boy and the leaders of the 
public school know whither they are going and 
well know the road over which they are traveling, 
The place of the church in the education of 
the boy is too often minimized and discounted, 


For some reason we are just a little fearful of 
placing too much emphasis on the normal, yes, 
the spiritual, education of the boy. However, 
today, we are beginning to understand that al 
boyhood life is spiritual, that all the activities of 
his life—be they what they may—have a tr. 
mendous spiritual value either for good or bad, 


There is no reason why we should say it 
hesitatingly or as tho we were ashamed to speak 
it, but the ideal for a perfect work with boys 
is to be found in a study of the boyhood of 
Christ, for the boy, Jesus—as we read in Holy 
Writ—‘“increased in wisdom” (mentally), “and 
in stature” (physically), and “in favor with God” 
(spiritually) and “with man” (socially). 

This is the four-fold development that brings 
out the symmetrical and well balanced growth. 
In this do we find the ringing challenge that calls 
us to give the most in time and money and the 
best in effort to help develop and adapt the life 
of the boy to the community. 


Note—Robert R. Potter, Secretary, Y.M.C.A, 


delivered the foregoing as an address before th 
Rotary Club of Quincy, Ill. 


How to Defend the Boy 


OW that the Rotarians have issued a gen- 

eral call to rally to the defense of the boy 
and to get behind a program for assisting him 
to develop his character normally, I wish to 
suggest the six most important lines of effort 
for this great undertaking. In its final signifi- 
cance a man’s relationship to the boy problem 
becomes a very personal affair. It is a matter 
of knowing the boy and his needs and of minis- 
tering unto him in a personal and sympathetic 
manner. 


It may be said that there is a strong inherent 
tendency within the ordinary boy to grow into 
a sturdy citizen, provided he be safeguarded 
against the ills which so often menace his path. 
If we could but remove these major evils, a 
worthy life career for him would be well-nigh 
assured. Our present system of schooling and 
training would then take. reasonable care of him. 


Now, the six worst enemies of the juvenile 
nature, and the six points whereto the Big 
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Dr. Wm. A. McKeever 


Brother Rotarian may best come to its defense 
are given below: 


1. Idleness 


Much of the weakness and depravity early 
manifested in the life of young humanity may 
be traced to idleness and the undirected inter- 
est in play and pastime. Going to the bad merely 
from lack of something worth while to do—this 
oft-repeated phrase indicates the first step in the 
ruin of many a promising child. 


The Rotarian Big Brothers can perform a dis- 
tinctive service to their home ‘community and 
to society at large by setting up a defense against 
juvenile idleness. It is usually not difficult to 
locate the rendezvous of the boy loafers. Ask 
the school superintendent or the principal to 
furnish the names and addresses of all the boys 
thus undirected. This inquiry can be easily and 
thoroly undertaken by checking the city map 
block by block. * 
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In a few instances it will be necessary to have 
a committee make special study of a club of 
shiftless juveniles and work out a plan for their 
redirection. In dealing with the individual! young 
idler it is better to ask one sympathetic man to 
handle the case alone. 

Publicity of the fact that the Rotarians a 
in a campaign to redirect all the idle boys of 4 
community will, of itself, have a most salutary 
influence; and the pressure and prestige which 
the big brother order can easily make use of wil 
go far toward making the task at hand one of 
easy completion. “Let not one idle boy escape.” 


2. Labor Exploitation 
The exploitation of juvenile labor is far mor 
common than busy men ordinarily suspec'; 04 
the way to test for it is not merely in resect © 


the wages earned, but in respect to all t!: col 
ditions of the young industrialist. Boys may & 
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Rem. cr that the first right of the boy is 
an opporiunity for all-round growth and develop- 
ment. © can play and athletic exercises, recrea- 
tional ou ings, social experience, continuance in 
the pub.ic school and the like—these rightly bal- 
anced up with a small amount of industrial em- 
ployment and thrift instruction are worth far 
more (o 2 boy in the end than merely working 
out at high wages. 

It should be the pleasant duty of Rotarians to 
defend all boys within their community against 


the blight and the stunting effects of labor as 
an exclusive occupation. And, usually the best 
way to proceed with the task is to seek to have 
every boy to continue in school until he has 
reached the age 16 or more. 


3. Gambling 


Games of chance are especially enticing to 
youths. Even tho it leads to bad ends, if un- 
checked the ordinary boy will quickly learn to 
throw the dice and to play cards for money. 
Recently I spent an hour watching hundreds of 
little children crowding up for their turn at the 
10-cent fortune wheel at a country fair. 


The secret of effective Rotary club work to 
protect boys from the dangers of gambling mania 
is propaganda. A drive against the crap dens, 
the fortune wheels at the cheap fairs, the 
chuck-a-luck games of the typical street fakir, 
and the like, will prove effective. It will be 
found not at all difficult for the interested Ro- 
tarian to learn the exact status of the gambling 
menace to the boys of his community and to 
proceed with a remedy. 


4. Stealing 


The country today is over-run with youthful 
thieves and robbers. This thing has not merely 
happened. It is a criminal art that has been 
taught. The motion picture is teaching it daily. 
Also many children learn to steal by carrying 
off trinkets from ten-cent stores. 


Call for a committee of local teachers to 
visit the motion pictures for a week and re- 
port upon a method of elimination of the films 
which teach thievery. Have a similar committee 
inspect all the ten-cent stores and suggest a plan 
for screening the articles especially enticing to 
children, Appeal to the public at large to co- 
operate with a general scheme of protection of 
youth against the first-step enticements to steal. 
Constructive work here will tend to drive the 
boy thief out of existence and to cut off the adult 
criminal as well, 


5. The Underworld 


_ Practically all the evils afflicting boy life are 
inter-related. In every city there are a few 
places where youths may pass behind the scenes 
long enough to be debauched. Men of ordinary 
common sense may easily determine where such 
places are and may take steps to put them out 
of business. Strange to say, many boys of the 
high school age have recently gone to the bad 
sexually thru the super excitement of the cabaret 
—its form of dancing and its sensual flings. 


6. The Cigarette 


The last to be named and by far the greatest 
menace to the growing boy of America today 
s the little white slaver. Never before in the 
history of the country have so many small boys 
fallen victim to this enticing evil. From all the 
evidence that is coming to me constantly from 
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the field at large I am confidently predicting that 
many of the splendid men’s clubs like the Ro- 
tarians will bring themselves to a sharp self 
scrutiny and a final accounting over the cigarette 
question as it relates to the boy. 

Already many good members have forever 
sworn off from the use of this form of smoke 
because of the fact that small boys are either 
inclined to imitate them, greatly to their injury, 
or to accuse them of being a false friend and 
exemplar. Personally, I believe that this em- 
barrassing difficulty between the cigarette-smok- 
ing man and the admiring boy will grow in in- 
tensity until finally the entire nation will be 
fighting it out on its merits. 

The evidence is overwhelming in effect that 
the cigarette stunts the physique, impairs the 
intellect and blights the morals of the young. 
And, whenever this evidence is brought squarely 
before the attention of ordinary good men I am 
confident that they will put away the little white 


' slaver and thus carry out their pledge of un- 


wavering fidelity in behalf of the young who 
trustingly follow in their footsteps. 

Note—Dr. McKeever of the University of 
Kansas, is one of the most voluminous writers 
of books and syndicate articles on boy-and-girl 
problems in America. He travels widely lectur- 
ing and gathering material for his promotion 
work. He is Field Director of juvenile welfare 
for the Board of Temperance and Morals of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., with its head office 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. He is addressing many local 
Rotary clubs during the course of his travels. 
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The Shrine at Mother’s Knee 


Just let me turn aside awhile, 
And leave the rugged way; 

Just let me rest 2 moment now, 
And find my yesterday. 

If I but pause and close my eyes, 
I easily can see 

The Holy Shrine of long ago, 
The shrine at Mother’s knee. 


Give me, Oh God, her God tc know, 
To worship and believe; 

Give me her faith to make thc best 
Of all that I receive. 

Oh, let me catch her vision sweet! 
It seemed so real to ine, 

When I knelt there and found my shrine, 
My shrine at Mother’s knee. 


Years sweep along with certain swing; 
Rough paths bruise weary feet; 

Hope drowns in deep discouragement, 
And love a hate doth meet. 

With worn and heavy hearts we turn, 
In halting, whispered plea, 

To Him Who glorified with peace 
The shrine at Motier’s knee. 


Then, God! Oh, God! My Mother’s God! 
Who knew the cross she bore! 
As to my mcmory there comes 
My Mother, as of yore; 
As tho I were a little child 
In faith I come to Thee— 
Again I seek, again I find 
The shrine at Mother’s knee. 
—Charles Elbert Whelan, Rotary Club 
of Madison, Wis. 
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BOYS WORK OF THE CLUBS 


Increasingly effective activity has markt Boys’ 
Work during the past month. 

What the following mentioned clubs have done 
may be exactly what some other clubs could 
undertake in their cities. 


Charleston, W. Va........... Population 35,000 


The charities committee of the Charleston club 
prepared a list of boys in the community espe- 
cially in need of financial assistance or character 
development. They presented the list to the club 
immediately before Christmas and sixty members 
volunteered each to take a boy for whom he was 
to play Santa Claus in a tactful way and to 
whom he was to be a big brother during the year. 

The plan has brought to the club vital interest 
in an element of society that is pretty much lost 
sight of, and tho the program has not been workt 
out very far as yet, it gives promise of the ac- 
complishment of no little practical good to the 
boys and the community. 


RIMES vad aie dvecemers Population 40,000 


After making its Boy Life Survey, the Quincy 
Rotary Club found that the following things 
were needed for the boys of Quincy: 


Method of instructing boy at right time and 
in right way in sex hygiene. 


Community centers, properly supervised. 
Informed and efficient leaders of boys. 
More interest in school on part of parents. 


More spacious quarters in schools and equip- 
ment, including gymnasium, for boys out of 
school hours. 


Agency to furnish vocational guidance to boys 
in school and trades. 


Municipal swimming pool. 
More municipal playgrounds. 


More men teachers in schools and Sunday 
schools. 


Better understanding between fathers and sons. 


pg 2 re Population. 14,000 


Chairman Petrie makes a report that is well 
worth reading in full. He says: 


“The necessity for organized work among the 
boys of our cities having been recognized by the 
International Convention as being the most im- 
portant activity during the year, it becomes the 
duty of each club to develop such of these ac- 
tivities as are apparently most needed, and the 
writer believes that in most cases the develop- 
ment of night schools for working boys (and 
girls as well) where the common school grades 
may be taught, to be the most useful. 


“In Alexandria, La., the Boys Work Commit- 
tee, in co-operation with the School Board, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a night school and for 
the past two months, classes have been held in 
our City High School four nights each week. 


“Special efforts are made to cultivate the same 
pride of accomplishment and school spirit that 
promote the efficiency of our regular school, and 
the students, by every means, are led to feel 
that their work is as important to the school 
board and the citizens as any department of 
our school work. 


“Report cards are carefully maintained. At 
the close of the first month the Rotary club gave 
a luncheon to which we invited the students, the 
faculty, and the city members of the School 
Board. The club and a member each awarded a 
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five dollar gold piece to the two best students 
for the month. 

“One of the problems that must be solved is 
the making of useful citizens of the boys who, 
due to circumstances of misfortune not of their 
own control, are without equal chance in the 
race of life. One of the surest means of 
reaching this class of boys is for the business 
men to take an interest in the problem and to 
seek out the opportunities that lie all around us 
to make these boys feel that they are being 
noticed and have a chance to get ahead. 

“Vocational or industrial training in the opin- 
ion of the writer, is the factor most needed to 
solve the idle boy problem; and the idle boy 
problem is easily the criminal boy problem. All 
around us are industries requiring skilled help, 
and all around us are boys requiring the skilled 
training that would enable them to supply these 
industrial needs, and some way must be found 
to bring these two needs together. 

Drumright, Okla............. Population 12,500 

Secretary Flood writes that the Boys Work 
Committee “put over a drive for the Boy Scouts, 
and received financial support enough to make 
every boy in Drumright a Boy Scout, equipping 
those who were unable to buy their own outfits, 
with complete clothes and equipment.” 


Kalamazoo, Mich............. Population 46,000 

President Brown reports: 

“The Rotary Club and the Kiwanis Club held 
a joint meeting in the interest of the Boy Scout 
movement and the members of the two clubs 
pledged something over five thousand dollars per 
year for a period of three years, the Rotary Club 
members pledging a little over three thousand 
dollars and the balance being given by the Ki- 
wanis members. 

“The two clubs also attended a Log Rolling 
contest and helpt the Boy Scouts erect a log 
cabin at their rendezvous a few miles out of 
Kalamazoo.” 


Ghebowwan, Wis. « «05055550. Population 30,000 

President Barrows tells of the purchase by his 
club of a week-end camp for the Boy Scouts 
situated in “one of the most beautiful spots on 
Lake Michigan within hiking distance of She- 
boygan.” The property has a lake frontage of 
425 feet and contains “a fine log cabin 15 feet 
by 39 feet, with a fire place at the west end, 





Santa Barbara, Cal, ......;..Population 15,000 


Secretary Terry reports the raising, by a thoro 
organization of the club members, in a day and 
a half of the Boy Scout of $4,000. 


Victusie; Ries... cs aed Population 50,000 


Secretary Mutrie of the Boys Work Com- 
mittee tells of the formation of the Greater Vic- 
toria Advisory Council on Boys Work, com- 
posed of thirteen organizations, including re- 
ligious, educational, and recreational bodies, to 
endeavor to see that the Boys Work field there 
is thoroly covered. 


Omaha, Neh... 3562... 623 Population 133,000 


John Welch, Chairman of Boys Work, sent 
in the accompanying photograph of the $10,000 
swimming pool which was built for the Boy 
Scouts at their splendid 100-acre camp, with sub- 
stantial Rotary aid. 


Warren, Pei... i. 8S Population 15,000 


President ‘Hardy writes of the difficulty in his 
“prosperous little town” of finding boys who need 
Big Brothering, a difficulty which probably will 
not be met with in many quarters. He says, “My 
own researches along the line have disclosed a 
plutocratic party who belonged to the Y. M.C. A., 
went to church, worked after school hours for 
spending money and was entirely self sufficient. 
I believe a very few of the members have been 
able to find somebody not endowed with quite 
all of the pleasures of boyhood and have promptly 
and proudly adopted such urchins.” 


New. Castle; Pacis. .0 +02 Population 40,000 

Secretary Paisley has sent in word of an ex- 
cellent plan recently adopted by the club which 
may be an inspiration to other clubs in need of 
just such a plan. The Committee report, which 
was adopted, follows: 


Your Committee recommends that Committees 
be appointed to take up the following branches 
of Boys Work as the beginning of a greater and 
broader interest in the near future. 


A—An Executive Committee of three. 

B—A Committee on Publicity of three. 
C—Recreation Committee of three. 
D—Vocational Education Committee of three. 
E—Juvenile Delinquency Committee of three. 


As a major activity for our club for the en- 


suing year wé would recommend th- 


followi 
program : — 
A big brother movement in .the {1m of a 


Thrift Club. 


TuHrit CLus PLAN 


Financial—Each member be assest $5.00, ¢1,09 
of which is to go to starting a bank account ter 
a boy of his own choosing, the balance to be 
apportioned by Executive Committee {or prizes 
and club entertainment of the “Boy's Thrij 
Club” in connection with the meeting of oy 
Rotary Club. 

Selection of Boys—(1) Each Rotarian select 

a boy between the ages of ten io fifteen 
years. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Furnish Executive Committee with ip. 
formation pertaining to the boy ¢g. 
lected on card furnisht, as follows: 

is ot a sie > a 
Saas ee Nationality........_ 
Parent’s Name 
Father’s Occupation 
Brother’s Name 
Brother’s Occupation ... 
Sister’s Name 
Sister’s Occupation 
Estimated Wealth of Parents....... 
General Health of Boy............. 
Serious Afflictions ................ 
Present School Grade.............. 
Teacher’s Name 


COB EESeHeeeness 


et a Se oe 0 


OOS S18 6 66 oo cies 


Ce 


ee i 


Procure from Executive Committee 
your O. K. on boy selected and the 
$1.00 as first deposit. 


You next approach your boy and en- 
lighten him with the following plan 
and secure his consent to enter the 
club. 


PLAN 


Each Rotarian is to deposit the $1.00 and 
open the Thrift account in the name of his boy 
It will be the duty of the Rotarian to take the 
boy to the bank when opening the account and 
introduce him to the banker having charge oi 
the “Club Accounts” and instruct the boy it 


the method of making deposits. 


with the 








and divided into three rooms. A : 
large living or lounging room with | 
the fire place, will be an attractive | 
place for the boys to recount scout | 
stories of their roamings thru the | 
pines, while there is a room screened 
which can be used as a dining room, 
and ample room on the second story 
for some fifteen bunks. The kitchen, 
located ten feet north of this cabin, 
is complete in every detail, while 
there is an ice house, a barn, pump 
house, and well on the property.” 
Sounds mighty fine, doesn’t it? 
San Bernardino, Cal..... 
....Population 16,000 
Secretary Cunnison reports having 
of Dr. Charles E. Baker in that city 
to give his address on “A Father’s 
Responsibility to His Son,” and says, 
“This is probably the biggest single 
service that the San Bernandino Ro- 
tary Club has rendered to our com- 
munity.” 
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$10,000 concrete swimming pool, fed by a steady stream of spring 
water, at Camp Gifford, the Summer Camp of the Boy Scouts, 
near Omaha, of which the Omaha Rotary Club is sponsor. 


Present him 

pass book. The boy is required t 
make at least one deposit each week 
(no stated amount) during the re 
mainder of 1920. The money «- 
posited must be earned by actual 
service rendered and not secured 4 
a gift or from any source other tha 
earned by actual work. 

At the end of 1920 each body 
making weekly deposits will be 
titled to an equal share of the Thri 
Club Prize money which is then ‘0 
be deposited as the first deposit 
1921. If your boy fails to make 4 
deposit in any week he musi secul 
exemption thru you and exempti0® 
will be granted only on the ground 
of sickness or absence from city. 

It is recommended that eich Re 


tarian agree upon a place and a Itt 
ular. time of meeting with his by 
and as frequently- as convenient ® 
order to impress the boy with tl 
sincerity of your interest in »im a! 
to afford you opportunities of i 
pressing on him -the nece sity # 
education — good health — hrift- 
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4 No. 3 


‘ntegrity—character as an asset—and 
phys Jevelopment. 


busi! 


It so our recommendation that the Execu- 


tive nittee arrange an early Spring meeting 
boys as our guests, a mid-summer out- 


with , : 
ing, | meeting, and a big celebration Janu- 
ary 921. 

Chariottetown, P. E. L...... Population 12,000 


C ian Sidenius and his committee have 
the rocord up to date for making a detailed and 
iJluminoting survey of Boy Life. ; 

As « suggestion of the thoroness of this survey, 
here |. what is reported on how the working boys 
spend their leisure time: 


LetsuRE Hours—How SpPent 


33 percent stated doing nothing; on streets, 
at pool rooms, movies. 

percent spent this time in recreation (but 
answers would generally indicate the lack 
of any definite objective in this). 

percent working in their leisure hours. 
percent studying, trying to get ready for 
the next job higher up. 


wn 


- 


“Si” said among many other things of interest 
that while 37 boys answered “ Yes” to the ques- 
tion, “Do you wish any help in choosing a voca- 
tion?” the sad thing about most of the answers 
was that they revealed the fact that five-sixths of 
the boys have no ideas regarding their future 
vocation. 

Certainly Rotary has a great opportunity in 
the direction of vocational guidance and awaken- 
ing boys to the need for preparation for a life 
of success and accomplishment. 

Another section of the survey of interest and 
showing the thoreness which characterizes the 
entire report is: 


DELINQUENT Boys DEALT WITH By CouRT 


Number of Boys—21. Ages as follows: 


1— 8 years. 
5—10 years. 
2—11 years. 
1—12 years. 
5—13 years. 
2—14 years. 
5—I15 years. 
21 


ee ee 


I a a ee 


bias is 3 
Charged with—Breaking and Entering ..... 14 
Disorderly Conduct ............... 2 
DEE Ov aeee. vn wuces cedecidene 2 
Malicious Injury to Property...... 3 


Sentenced as follows: 
Industrial Home and Orphanage.... 8 


NS Wilde's ov kcecse ddumbasan 2 
EEE... v0 cs ov cmicet ube 3 
SS Re ee 3 


Put in charge of parents and relatives 5 


“Si” shows that: 

32 percent of the boys are in boys work 
organizations. 

68 percent are not. 

43 percent of the boys can swim. 

57 percent cannot. 

Probably many other cities in Rotary have 
the same conditions. 

The conclusion from a study of boy life is that 
the more a boy engages in wholesome and “pep” 
absorbing exercise the less likely is he to go 
wrong. To succeed in its program of Boys Work 
Rotary must, for one thing, take such steps as 
are necessary to provide the means of wholesome 
exercise for the boys who lack it. There should 
be no boy within the reach of Rotary who has 
not, for instance, a chance to learn to swim. 
Any investment necessary to make such pro- 
vision will be found to be economically profitable. 
It is cheaper to keep boys from going wrong 
than to pay the costs which always have to be 
paid after they have gone wrong. 


ee, ae Population 60,000 


President Nugent wrote that his club recently 
decided to raise $20,000 for the Boy Scouts and 
that now they were “over the top.” 


a Behe ae Population 5,500 


President Carson reports more details of their 
Boys Work. He says: 


“About punch boards, in violation of the State 
Law: They were flourishing all over the town. 
lt was common knowledge that young boys were 
playing them, spending money earned at work 
or even stealing to get it. Rotary protested. 
We drew up a petition citing the law and askt 
the District Attorney to get busy. Before he 
could act the boards were taken down all over 
the city. Our Rotarian druggist was the first 
man to destroy his board, losing $17 by so doing. 
During recent months some of the places have 
been putting up the boards again, feeling that 
the reform had died down. We are going after 





Eh Cai hats 
% 


it again and will see that they stay down this 
time. 

“Regarding the high-school boys’ dinner: About 
twenty high school boys meet on Monday nights 
for a ‘feed’ prepared by their own committee. 
After eating they discuss various subjects such 
as ‘Cheating,’ ‘Good Sportsmanship,’ ‘The Psy- 
chology of Neatness,’ ‘Sex,’ etc. They appoint a 
leader to open up the discussion each week. Two 
of our Rotary members attend each meeting 
and give the boys a short talk. We have also 
invited a boy to our luncheons at times. One week 
Rotary and the boys united their programs and 
had a combined dinner. I have personally at- 
tended a good many of the ‘feeds’ given by the 
boys and I find them very good. The atmos- 
phere is free and informal, not like a debate, 
and most of the boys take part in the discussions.” 


DR. BARKER’S ADDRESS 
IN PAMPHLET 


Many of the clubs have purchased Dr. C. 
E. Barker’s Rotary Convention address on “A 
Father’s Responsibility to His Son,” in pamphlet 
form, in quantity for distribution among the 
members and also generally to the fathers. 


Aberdeen, S. D., San Bernardino, Calif, Tulsa, 
Okla., and San Antonio, Texas, bought 1,000 
copies each and Passaic, N. J., 2,000, while 
Kansas City has ordered 2,000. 

This pamphlet is procurable from International 
Rotary Headquarters. 


IN CLOSING 


The clubs are more and more manifesting an 
appreciation of their opportunity in the rich and 
little tilled field of Boys Work. 


Out of the 603 clubs now affiliated (February 
3, 1920), 358 have reported the appointment of 
boys work committees, nearly 60 percent. 


Shortly after the Salt Lake City Convention, 
International President Bert Adams said, 

“Boys’ Work is the most appealing work, 
the work with the greatest possibilities, ever 
undertaken by Rotary; the work that car- 
ries on year after year, and the work that 
gives a challenge to the best that is in us 
of Brain and Heart. We tackled this job 
with our eyes open; it wasn’t wisht on us.” 

President Ellen of the Rotary Club of Green- 
ville, N. C., recently wrote, referring to their 
boys work: 

“To my mind, this is now and will be 
for a long time our greatest field for good 
and we can make Rotary immortal by 
doing this work alone.” 


Backward, Turn Backward 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
thy flight, 

Make me a child again just for tonight; 

Show me the jam on the top pantry shelf, 

Please let me smear it all over myself. 


Lead me once more to the green apple 
tree; 

Bring back the pain that in youth tackled 
me. 


OI 
a tatatatatatatetetetierererereleterete tet erereteererere ersten ele ste ere etelere ete ere eee sere eee ele ere 
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miss the statement, “My son, I am 
shockt,” 


I miss the closet in which | was lockt. 


Put me again, mother, over your lap, 
Give me a rap, mother, give me a rap. 


No one has lickt me in thirty-odd years, 


Not a blamed soul has been boxing my Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 


ears ; ; thy flight, 
No one has said, “Don’t you do that Wall ; 
again.” allop me, mother dear, wallop me right. 
I miss these joys that I knew when but —Bide Dudley, Rotary Club of Phoenix, 
ten. Ariz. 
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Standing of Clubs in International Rotary Attendance 
Contest for Month of January, 1920 


DIVISION C—Ten Highest 


Division A—Clubs having more than 200 members. 


































































































































































































Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 members. 3Long Beach, Cal. ............ 56 4 56 100.00 
Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. 3 Berkeley, Cal. ............4.. 73 4 69.75 95.54 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. 3 Windsor, Ont. ......-..+.+4 74 3 70.00 94.59 
Pirg 2 San: Joshe S8tiiiss. os cksuacves 78.66 3 73.67 93.65 
Only those clubs whose reports have come thru the District Gov- 3Santa Barbara, Cal........... 62 5 58 93.54 
ernors’ hands to the Headquarters office by the 15th of the subse- 2 Sheboywes, | Wat. eine cities 69 + 64 92.75 
quent month are considered in the competition. peat ey, MAE arc acios oe : oe 91,34 
re LES eS ee Be et arrisburg, Ul. ........s00.:- : ‘ 90,20 
of \ ate paca ho _ psa tye aaa: 2 Dodge City, Kan.............. 50 3 45 90.00 
_--bwenrntennaltome . : Wawkeewee, TH oc cccsscvesevsss 52.6 5 47.2 89,73 
———— 
rr] ‘. . y e DIVISION C—Five Lowest 
Name of Club : » be os es Wilmington, Del. ............ 97 4 55 56.70 
< B5 3 a6 Boise, BOMB hiss «ken spns snes 69 4 39 56.52 
E E 4 os ¢ : peeeereay DU wake tae ieee a : as 55.4 
2 elem, BAGMB.: ks ibe Fees aire 29.75 49.58 
Pee ce te & Ze <5 = 2 Massillon, Ohio ............. 68 4 31 45.57 
DIVISION A—Ten Highest 
2 Worcester, Mass. ............ | 226 5 185 81.85 DIVISION D—Ten Highest 
8 Tacoma, Wash. .............. | 217.5 4 172 79.08 2San Benito, Texas. iii. cscs 27 5 27 100.00 
ietinnd, Cel... <css.csxcks. | 214 4 168 78.50 Lawton, Cc cb csssecatenad 21 4 20.5 | 97.61 
Los Angeles, Cal. ............ 214 5 168 78.50 Dower; (ORIG 6 icc ccuss eWatiees 17 2 16.5 97.05 
15 San Francisco, Cal. .......... | 296 4 231 77.96 Austin, “PROMS ig con scesents 27 + 26 96.29 
MrenenG, WIPE, © 5 bis cis. cs | 280.75 4 216.75 77.20 Gainesville, Fla.) ..66.. 0.0.6. 49.5 4 47.2 95.35 
Vancouver, B. C......06.00055 | 212 4 162 76.41 HOgwta ey OBO... Hebe seed cus 15 5 14 93.33 
15 Indianapolis, Ind. ............| 294 4 223.3 75.95 BRatan, We MOR sk hav asa sy sves 28 5 26 92.85 
PO MORSte, Washi oes ccsecccccs oe | 288 4 218 75.69 Princatoms and. | 6.965 eh oie. 41 4 38 92.68 
NN A Re oy | 202 ee 147 72.77 ENowtot: 7 MAM.: <icccusov peas: 43 2 39.5 91.86 
Clarksville, Tenn. ..o.osis 000 41 4 37 90.24 
DIVISION A—Five Lowest DIVISION D—Five L 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...0..ss0 =. ae ee 138 46.93 Bs niin 
MCMC SDI, ns aicckn uw ea's,scpead 331 5 154.2 46.39 Bronx, N. Y.........0eeeeeeee 45 . 25.5 56.66 
Wasewerand, CMO. os ii.en sacks | 352 5 129 36.64 Decetnt AGd. cies caveelss 33 4 18.7 56.66 
Brooklyn, N. Y.............00- | 330 2 117.5 35.60 Greensburg, Pa. ...........-. 49 4 27 55.1 
15 New York, N. Y.............. m ies 158 32.51 2 Sherbrooke, Que. ..........+- 24 - 12.5 52.08 
—=<—<———= Livingston, Mont. ........... 43 2 18 41.85 
STANDING OF OTHER CLASS A. CLUBS 
—— -— > = — — JANUARY ATTENDANCE REPORTS FROM DISTRICT 
San Antonio, Texas.............| 205 | 5 145.6 71.02 GOVERNORS 
ee! Tees... vcccncaceemeed 235.2 4 167 71.00 
TS a Te ar Pe 282 4 200 70.92 (In order of percentages) 
Oklahoma City, Okla............ 200 4 136 68.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 240 5 163 67.91 3 ) oof 
PIANO, AGB: 4 oi cscs vevuics es 219.75 | 4 148 67.34 te 5 = }“% m mK 
EES 2h. eer ney eee 315.2 5 211.6 67.13 a a6 ou = “ po 
RE PE Wan css vdeancntentivies 204.2 5 136.6 | 66.89 Se St Se O82 3e% 
ee ee” ee ee 223.25 4 147.5 66.06 Name of Governor 0 3) g a® of o« “5 
EN MEGA... = avs 0 count ns 235 4 154.5 65.74 3 wee uws SS Sess u Bes 
Columbus, Ohio ..........02005 258 4 169 65.50 = os OM FG 6EEOE (EUS 
PUN Dh Waki. sinwesasevesesad> 223 ge: 143 64.1z2 x 6 Cin) a SSa.8 6s, 
SMG URE... ln ncenrnl secuked i ae eee 137.25 | 63.54 a Zizz <8 <44€6 Zine 
MG TINAG, (is s.0caG.000s 0808 bee | 235 5 147 62.55 23 | Alex. Sweritis,....500.08 16 119.37 80.33 16 
Pew ERE. OILS nce. eee eae | 200 4 124 62.00 22:1 C. - OIS shoo 5 5 12 141.22 79.82 12 
ER EE ge me Os. cacti g hae we | 222 5 136 61.26 17 | Robt. H. Timmons..... 54 70.35 79.19 53 
Pe eres | 223 a. 137 61.40 19 | C. C. McCullough...... 9 95.92 77.44 9 
PS. SORE. 6c xrevnsessoests | 220 3 134 60.90 21 | Roger H. Motten...... 15 55.30 77.23 15 
ROEM: TMG oo canis ev es sw nseale 204 a 124 60.78 16 | Chas. Strader......;... 32 75.59 73.25 29 
Fort Worth, Texas........:s.; 209 5 122.5 58.61 12 | James O. Craig........ 27 77.49 72.46 24 
Milwaukee, Wis. 22.2. 0ccevecas. | 299 + 174 58.19 33° 2. 2s GOO 6 sass os xas 15 92.12 72.18 13 
Re EE Ee | 4885 | 4 282.5 57.83 41 F, A. Eatbery. ...<. 0c. | 29 | 128.24 70.79 26 
oT Se GLE Tey corer | 248 4 143 57.66 7 | Rogers W. Davis...... 24 70.95 70.54 23 
SPO BOROR.. onigu dice ash enienes | 216 4 119 55.09 6 | RawittC. May. cicis. 25 82.00 68.98 20 
Cincinnati, Ohio .............:- | 444 4 | 244 54.95 14 | Benj. C. Brown........ 24 | ‘i | 6791 | 6691 21 
Pemston. TERRE. wiaciniena sone’ 279.75 4 140.75 50.31 18 | Robt. E. Vinson....... 26 1 97.71 65.27 16 
= 2 | Chas. W. Lovett....... 25 90.71 64.81 16 
DIVISION B—Ten Highest 8 | Truman L. McGill..... 36 4 65.46 64.70 29 
Se ee . 3 | Thos. C. Sheehan...... 24 bat 96.21 64.68 19 
16 Birmingham, Ala. ............ | 173 “ 151.5 87.57 1 | George S. Inman...... 4 y 78.91 64.30 3 
2Cedar Rapids, Iowa.......... | 114.75 4 99.25 86.49 9 | H. E. Van de Walker..| 20 2 88.83 63.29 16 
ee, Ah. A PR ene 159.5 4 136 85.26 5 | Ralph W. Cummings..| 25 oo {kOe 63.28 17 
Ae RE Se ree 102.75 4 87.5. 85.15 15 | Harry B. Craddick....} 32 4 75.44 63.20 26 
16 Davenport, Iowa ...........-. 145 4 123 84.82 11 | Chas. E. Watkins...... 38 9 72.36 $4.24 26 
BCalwary, Alta: oo. 0.5.scsee0es 125.5 4 104.5 83.26 10 | John R. Bentley....... 27 6 | 128.19 50.72 15 
Bellingham, Wash. ...........| 112 4 91.5 81.69 20:| Jos,. T.. Young, :.sses.- 21 g 65.53 41.00  i9 
@ Tonawanda, N. Y......66....- oe aioe = 
4 Regina, Sask. ...........++++- ; , Total number of districts reporting ...............ceeeeeeeeees 3 
_ Tulsa, Okla. .......-----++++:: 120 4 96.7 80.58 Total number of districts not reporting.................eee.0e: 
DIVISION B—Five Lowest Total number of affiliating clubs (31 January, 1920)....; ee 590 
a Total auntie: Gf CHD COROUUIE 050 csdescceptoneciccdecasctase. 9 
EO ROR | 157 4 67.5 42.99 Total number of clubs not reporting.............0.0eeeeeeeeees 
2 Youngstown, Ohio ........-.. | 136 4 58 42.60 Clubs at large and in the British Isles (no report required).... 
Reading, Pa. ......+..++++e++ | 129 4 51 39.53 Total number of clubs reporting no meetings held............. 
2 Paterson, N. J.......--++0+++: | 106 4 33.3 pp Total number of clubs reporting average per cent of 60 or above. 4- 
2Hartford, Conn. .....-------- |_123 u 35 28.4 Average percent of districts in U. S., Canada and Cuba........ 67.47 
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G /UNDAKER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
Rota lub of Philadelphia, Pa., former Inter- 
nation! Vice-President, present chairmag of the 
International Committee on Publicity, was re- 
electe] recently for another four-year term as 
director of the Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 


There were fifteen candidates; ten were 
elected and Guy had the top hole vote of the 
ten. some Guy! 


delp! 


® 





Jack WELCH, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE ROTARY 
Club of Omaha, Neb., was one of the organizers 
and is the first president of the National Restau- 
rant Association of the U. S. A., which held its 
first convention at Kansas City, Mo., in Decem- 
ber last. Jack reports that the organization was 
conceived in Rotary; that nine of the twelve offi- 
cers are Rotarians. The sectional meetings of 
Rotarians interested in this industry, held at 
International Rotary conventions, convinced the 
men that such a national association of restaurant 
men should be formed and conducted in accord- 
ance with Rotary ideals. One of the conditions 
of membership is that the applicant shall be 100 
per cent American. 





® 

RoTARIAN ALFRED PETERS, SECRETARY OF THE 
Rotary Club of Sheffield, England, expects to be 
in North America in May or June and hopes to 
visit many of the American and Canadian Rotary 
Clubs. Rotarian Peters was a voluntary motor 
ambulance driver under the British Red Cross in 
France during the war. 


® 





Rurus F. CHAPIN, KNOWN AS “RUFE,” THE 
International Rotary Treasurer, has been honored 
by election as Vice-President of the Union Trust 
Company, of Chicago. He also retains the office 
of Secretary. 


® 
Rev. J. C. Morris, oF THE Mapison, (WIs- 





f consin,) club has been appointed bishop of the 


Panama Canal zone. 
® 





Wa. C. BAMBURGH, PAST DISTRICT GOVERNOR 
ot International Rotary, has forsaken commercial 
life at Hartford, Conn., to become vice president 
of the Babson Institute, at Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


® 


Major GENERAL GeorcGE B. DUNCAN, WHO 
‘rained the First Division, and commanded the 
“7th Division, A. E. F., was recently elected to 
honorary membership in the Lexington, (Ken- 
tucky,) Rotary Club. 





® 





CHARLIE MITCHELL, THE BIG TopEKA Rota- 
RIAN, who, they say, is to be found any place 
Where the good of Topeka or Kansas is at stake, 


has been cited by New Mexicans as Kansas’ next 
governor. He doesn’t believe it. 
———@—_—_ 


Rovartans R. Prerre Dawson, Georce F. 
Lennox, Bert E. Metcalf, Ferd. L. Murr, Chester 
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Champion swimming team of the R 
vg 








otary of Duluth, Minn., challengers of all Inter- 


national Rotary to a swimming contest during the 1920 Convention at Atlantic City im 


June. From left to right they are: 
Walker Jamar, and Harold Daughters. 


Will Majo, Fred Armstrong, Don Parks, Si Forgette, 
Roger Weaver is the team’s sanager and says his 


bunch never has and never will be defeated. 


S. Ricker, Nelson G. Trowbridge, and J. N. Fat- 
out were present at every meeting of the Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, club during 1919. As Rotarian 
Fatout was the winner of the 1916 prize the other 
six men will draw for a diamond studded watch 
fob which is awarded at the close of every 
calendar year to the Rotarian having a perfect 
attendance record for that period. 
® 





ALLEN D. ALBERT, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
I. A. of R. C., has sent his friends a folder 
entitled, “My Work.” He is studying towns and 
helping them to a diagnose of their needs. Allen, 
his wife, and two sons are living “down on the 
farm,” near Paris, Illinois. 

® 





RorTaRIAN Dr. R. F. HAMILTON, oF THE AMER- 
ican School of Osteopathy, at Kirksville, Mo., re- 
cently performed a remarkable operation on the 
eyes of a blind student, a girl who has seen very 
little since an infant. He made 125 punctures in 
the outer covering of the eye to let in more light. 


® 
R 





F, J. RONEY, ONE OF THE Houston, (TExAs,) 
Rotary Club’s original organizers, member of the 
Board of Directors during its first two years of 
existence, and one of the club’s best exponents, 
was shot to death from ambush, presumably by 
Mexicans, just after Christmas. 


® 
SAMUEL F. BAGG, ONE OF THE CHARTER MEM- 


bers of the Troy, N. Y., Rotary Club and its first 
president, past away January Ist, 1920. 
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W. B. Yost, PRESIDENT OF THE YOUNGSTOWN, 
(Ohio,) Rotary Club took a few weeks’ hop to 
San Antonio, Texas, to visit friends and enjoy a 
well earned vacation. 


————w + 


Harry A. GATCHEL, ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
members of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and one of the best known photo engravers in 
the United States, past away December 24, 1919. 


(Rj) ————— 





GARRETT G. GOOCH, JR., PAST PRESIDENT OF 
the Roanoke, (Virginia,) Rotary club, died after 
a brief illness. 


A 





RALPH SHAFFER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
Rotary Club of Tacoma, Wash., and former Dis- 
trict Governor, did not carry out his plan to go 
to China to engage in business. Instead, he de- 
cided to remain in Tacoma and in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Pacific Box Company of that city, 
has become the secretary and treasurer, having 
bought the interests of the former president, J. T. 
Moore. To keep himself from getting lazy, Ralph 
has interested himself in a new corporation, The 
Pratt Dock Company, of which he is the presi- 
dent; this concern will act as direct agents to 
Hawaiian ports. 





-® 
INTER-CITY MEET AT TORONTO 


An inter-city meeting held at Toronto in Janu- 
ary proved to be the greatest and most inspiring 
event in Canadian Rotary, reports the Toronto 
secretary. Representatives were present from 
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sixteen outside clubs, including six in the United 
States, and in addition five points in which Ro- 
tary clubs are in process of formation had dele- 
gates present. 

The meeting was presided over by President 
H. G. Stanton of the Toronto Club, and the 
guests of honor were the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, Honorable Lionel H. Clarke, 3rd Vice- 
President Finlay of Chattanooga,, District Gov- 
ernor Lidbury of Niagara Falls, District Gov- 
ernor John Bentley of Cleveland, and Clarence 
Collings, president, Cleveland Rotary Club. 

The meeting was opened with an address of 
welcome by President Stanton, who referred to 
the pleasing feature of inter-city relationship, 
an idea particularly strest by the present Inter- 
national President, and he called for tloser co- 
operation between various clubs to further this 
idea. 

Lieutenant-Governor Clarke referred to the 
high standing which the Rotary clubs had at- 
tained in all communities owing to the whole 
hearted support which they gave to every worthy 
work during the war period, and intimated that 
Rotary must advance steadily to maintain this 
high standard. He exprest the hope that in the 
mear future a similar inter-city meeting might 
be entertained at Government House. 

District Governor Lidbury spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of the work of the Toronto club and its splen- 
did record of attendance, which set an example 
for the district. He appreciated particularly, the 
activity displayed by Toronto in organizing new 
clubs, and bespoke a continuance of interest by 
the Toronto club while the new clubs were striv- 
ing to gain their footing. He also made a strong 
plea for the proper balance of the activities of 
Rotary and deplored the idea which some out- 
siders occasionally received, that Rotary was 
merely an institution for fun and amusement. 

Representatives were then called upon from 
the following outside clubs: Tonawanda, Roches- 
ter, Auburn, Batavia, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Kitch- 
ener, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Hamil- 
ton, Brantford, Ottawa, Ontario; Vancouver, 
Montreal, and Edémonton. 

Representing clubs in process of formation, 
were delegates from: Owen Sound, Oshawa, 
Peterboro, Guelph, and Belleville. 

President Scott, of Brantford, invited the next 
inter-city meeting to convene as their guests, and 
Gus Porter, M. P., President-elect of the Belle- 
ville Club, spoke of the future for Rotary in 
their city. 

International Vice-President James Finlay made 
a strong address on the scope and purpose of 
Rotary, and indicated the new sphere of use- 
fulness in the present drive to eradicate the 
Bolshevist element from this continent. He also 
referred to the Convention in Atlantic City and 
invited the Toronto Rotary Glee Club to par- 
ticipate. 

Clarence H. Collings, President of the Cleve- 
land Club, and District Governor Bentley of the 
10th District, also contributed acceptable ad- 
dresses on subjects of general interest. 

Interspersed thruout the evening were numer- 
ous numbers of entertainment, particular credit 
going to the Toronto Rotary Glee Club under 
the direction of Rotarian H. A. Fricker, leader 
of the famous Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. The 
Glee Club was assisted by Rotarian Frank Blach- 
ford of Toronto, Concert Meister of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, Rotarian Ernest Caldwell 
of Toronto sang. 
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The Hamilton Club sent fifty members and 
the Brantford about forty members to this meet- 
ing, and the total attendance was about 350. 





The photograph of General Rotarian Jack 

Pershing, in the illuminated art glass frame, 

displayed when the general was entertained 
by the Rotary Club of Lincoln, Neb. 


PERSHING IN HIS HOME TOWN 


Altho Rotarian General John Pershing has been 
entertained by many Rotary Clubs, he told a 
few of his intimate friends that there certainly 
is no place like home, when the Lincoln, (Neb.,) 
club had him for one meeting. The biggest claim 
he has for a home is Lincoln, where his young son 
and two sisters are living and where he had a 
life membership in Rotary presented to him at the 
Pershing meeting the last time he was there. He 
has been a temporary member of the Lincoln 
club since August 9, 1919 when elected by cable. 
He was welcomed by nearly 500 Rotarians and 
their wives, also the state governor, at an in- 
formal banquet in December. 


® 





QUINCY OP.GANIZES MACOMB 


George Wall, whom District Governor Jim 
Craig calls one of the best Rotary club presidents 
in his district, with forty of his Quincy, IIl., men, 
went to Macomb to put that town on the Rotary 
map. The Rotary bug was taken to Macomb by 
Dr. Bill May, who is now the secretary of the 
new club. John Lugg and Glen Soule, of the 
Monmouth club also drove over to Macomb on 
one of the coldest nights of the winter to help 
George demonstrate how things are done in Ro- 
tary and furnish pep, wholesome fun, and good 
fellowship. 


® 





SERVICE INTERPRETED 


At one of the regular meetings of the Charles 
City, (Iowa,) Rotary club several of the members 
spoke on Rotary service from the standpoint of 
their individual business. Dr. Jimmie Miner, 
M. D., said he felt that he had been considerably 
benefited by a study of the Code of Ethics in the 
first person and the following is what “Service” 
meant to him: 

There must be demand for one’s special line in 
order that he may be of service. 


ist. My vocation being worthy, gives an op- 
portunity to serve. 


2d. It is up to me to make myself proficient, 
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that my fellow-citizens may have co: ‘dence jp 
my service. 

3d. I am ambitious to succeed, |:; 
the expense of tearing down, or cri! 
fellow-businessman, to gain success. 


4th. I hold my service is ethical, anc that an 
exchange for it is worthy in the prop. :tion my 
fellowman is benefited by it. 

5th. I wish to elevate the standard of service 
by injecting some personality into it that may 
be an example worth while. : 

6th. I hope to give service in my daily life 
that cannot be measured by dollars and cents, and 
exceed the absolute requirements from a financia| 
standpoint, giving the assurance it is the love of 
service which prompts ii, rather than finance. 

7th. To appreciate friendship gained by sery. 
ice and hold it sacred as such. 

8th. To never render service to a friend with 
the object in view of placing him under obliga- 
tions, but do it for friendship’s sake. 

9th. Not to take advantage of opportunities 
for service, with a selfish motive. 

10th. Not to feel obligated to render service 
to any body of men, but always be prepared to 
render service for humanity, when required, for 
humanity’s sake. 

Finally. The most valuable asset I have, and 
hold sacred, is the sincere friendship gained by 
any service I may render, far above any financial 
recompense. 


not at 
sing my 
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WASHINGTON SERVICE TO VISITORS 

There has been placed in all the seventeen 
prominent hotels in the city of Washington, D.C, 
a sign bearing the following inscription. 








ROTARIANS | 
VISITING WASHINGTON 
WILL PLEASE CALL 
MAIN 4420 | 








The object of this is to bring Rotarians visit- 
ing Washington into touch with members o/ 
the Washington Rotary Club of their same classi- 
fication or otherwise, in order that their stay 
may be as pleasant as possible, or that seeking 
some business relations or information, it might 
be expedited thru the efforts of the Washington 
membership. 

Such service is of truly Rotary character, and 
is especially important at this time, on account 
of the approaching District Conference in Scrar- 
ton, Pa., and the International Convention 2 
Atlantic City. 

Detailed information as to the name, residence, 
classification, stopping place, number in party, 
length of stay in city, and in what the visitor 
is particularly interested in seeing or learning 
while in the city, will be compiled at Rotary 
Headquarters, and passed to the proper member 
thru the Fellowship Committee Chairman, o% 
members of the committee. 

Every effort possible will be made to show 
visiting Rotarians that the Washington Kotary 
Club is dispensing true Rotary service. 


@— 
HAMILTON ENTERTAINS DIREC? ORS 


The Rotary Club of Hamilton, Ontar 0, bad 
the honor of having as its guests at its :egulat 





luncheon, January 14th, three Internatio::! Ro 
tary officers, Second Vice-President Estes >nede: 
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Third Vice-President 


‘ortland, Ore.; 


0 Findlay of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Inte al Secretary Chesley R. Perry of Chi- 
cago during the January meeting of the In- 
ter! Board of Directors, held Tuesday and 
We y at the Royal Connaught Hotel. On 
the er day, the distinguished visitors were 
the - of the Hamilton club executives at a 
lunc! while on Wednesday they visited the 
club whole and were tendered an enthusiastic 
rece} 

Re --sentatives of the Toronte and Brantford 
Rotary Clubs wete present to assist in the wel- 
come 

Each gave a talk on Rotary and to each was 
presen'ed a distinctively Canadian Rotary pin, 
in silver, designed by past President Stuart H. 


Lees of the Hamilton Club. This consisted of 
the Rotary emblem mounted on a maple leaf, 
bearing in enamel the Stars and Stripes and 
Union Jack, being the same design as the pins 
worn by the Hamilton Rotarians at the Atlanta 
Convention. 

While the remarks of all the visting officers 
were greatly enjoyed, those of Vice-President 
Snedecor were of particular interest to Canadian 
Rotarians. He dealt with the advisability of hav- 
ing national governing bodies in each country in 
which Rotary is represented, each of these to 
name a representative or representatives to a 
general international governing board. Vice- 
President Snedecor made it plain that he was 
advancing the idea merely in his capacity as a 
private Rotarian and not in his official capacity. 
It appeared to meet with general approval of 
the Hamilton Rotarians. 


Another enjoyable inter-city Rotary get-to- 
gether was held recently in Toronto, Canada, 
when that club had as its guests the members 
of the Hamilton and Brantford Clubs. It was 
one of the largest Rotary gatherings ever held 
in Canada, the great banquet room in the King 
Edward Hotel not being large enough to accom- 
modate all those who attended. There were visi- 
tors present from several other clubs and also 
visitors from a number of Canadian cities that 
contemplate entering Rotary. 


A very enjoyable entertainment was provided 

by the Toronto club and an inspiring address 
was delivered by District Governor Lidbury of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. The next inter-city gather- 
ing will be held in Brantford early in March and 
the Toronto and Hamilton Clubs will be present 
in force. 
_ The Hamilton Club is arranging to send a 
large delegation to the District Conference to be 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., on April 20th. Hamilton 
will also be largely represented at the Interna- 
tional Convention in Atlantic City and expects 
jointly with other fourth district Canadian clubs 
to have a large private train full up. 


® 





ADAMS AT INTER-CITY MEET 


More than 350 Rotarians attended the inter- 
y Notary meeting at Jersey City, N. J., Wed- 
hesday evening, January 28th, the hundredth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the city. Dele- 
gatiois were present from Newark, Brooklyn, 
New York, Passaic, Mount Vernon, the Oranges, 
Br , Elizabeth, New Rochelle, Paterson, Ruther- 
‘orc, Asbury Park, White Plains, Newburgh, 
Trenton and Troy. Among the guests were Inter- 
39 il President Bert Adams; Andrew Home- 
Moron, of London, past president of the British 
\sso ation of Rotary Clubs; and Rotarian 


city 
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Who killed the deer which the Rotary Club of Duluth served as the chief feature of a big 
game dinner given in celebration of the successful conclusion of the first annual big game 
hunt of the club? The question hasn’t been answered, altho a medal as the best shot of the 


party was awarded to Carl Shapiro of the Rotary Club of Virginia, Minn. 


The hunt began 


Friday night and lasted until Monday morning, in the Whiteface river district north of 


Duluth and near Lake Superior. 


The headquarters were Shirt Tail Lodge, 


the hunting 


camp of President Filiatrault of the Duluth club. 





A reproduction of “Shirt-Tail Lodge,” the 
hunting cabin of Ed Filiztrault, president of 
the Rotary Club of Duluth, Minn., the head- 
quarters of the annual hunt of the Duluth 
club. The cabin was reproduced in miniature 
for the annual hunt dinner meeting of the 


Duluth Club. 


Teddy Edwards, governor of New Jersey. A del- 
egation came from Bayonne, N. J., to see what 
Rotary was like, and the next day askt District 
Governor Tom Sheehan to let them know what 
was necessary to get a club in Bayonne. To each 
guest was given a bag filled with souvenirs, in- 
cluding a safety razor, shaving cream, playing 
cards, loaf of bread, bronze paper cutter, plum 
pudding, and a number of smaller articles. Bert 
Adams smiled all over his face as he received 
his, and Home-Morton said that he never had 
been given the sack under such pleasant circum- 
stances. 


” 


(R 


FLAG GIFT APPRECIATED 


Recently, when Doc. Barton of the Rotary 
Club of Saint John, N. B., visited the Rotary 
Club of ‘New York he was presented with a 
handsome silk American flag from the New 
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York to the Saint John Club. In appreciative 
acknowledgment of the gift, the Saint John Club 
has sent the following letter to the New York 
Club from the corresponding secretary: 

“T have been instructed by the Saint John 
Rotary Club to convey to you its sincere 
thanks for the magnificent flag which has been 
presented. The presentation was quite a func- 
tion in connection with our annual meeting. The 
president of the Club, the American Consul who 
is one of our members, and several others, made 
this an occasion for expressing the good will and 
friendship which exists between the two nations. 

“All were unanimous in the opinion that the 
exchange of such courtesies as the presentation 
of this Flag, and the felicitous spirit that ac- 
companied it, will be one of the outstanding 
means that wil! cement the friendship of the two 
countries and make for a better understanding 
in all international matter. 

“Our Club wishes to sincerely thank you for 
this magnificent gift, which we will always treas- 
ure, not for its intrinsic value, but for the splen- 
did spirit that is displayed in its giving.” 

The Saint John Club has taken a new lease 
on life, cutting out a lot of dead wood and taking 
in a number of new and active members. The 
splendid singing is one of the most pleasant 
features of the meetings. 


CHRISTMAS FOR HAVERHILL ROTARY 
About the middle of November, President 
Hussey, declaring that the Rotary Club of Haver- 


hill, Mass., ought to do something worth while, 
appointed a committee to report on plans for 
the greatest amount of good and the most fun 


for the children of the poorer classes of the city. 
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At the next meeting the report came that the 
club should have a Christmas tree, supplemented 
by a quiet distribution of needed clothing to a 
list furnisht by the Associated Charities and other 
organizations of like endeavor, to save duplica- 
tion, and reath the actual cases where it would 
do the most good. 

The members received the report with en- 
thusiasm and Mayor Croy gave the use of the 
City Hall for the tree, while other members do- 
nated apples, oranges, candy, nuts, etc. It was sug- 
gested that each member be assest $10, but ob- 
jection was raised that it should be a gift, or 
donation, rather than a tax. The final result was 


that the committee had about $1,500 to use, in- 
stead of $1,000. 


On the Sunday before Christmas more than 
fifty members met at the Boys’ Club House, 
where the boxes and things to fill them had been 
sent previously, and proceeded to fill and tie 
up the 1,200 packages. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings the mem- 
bers sorted and tied into neat Christmas pack- 
ages, the articles to be distributed to homes. 


Tuesday afternoon, before Christmas, at 3:00 
o’clock, had been widely advertised as “the time” 
and long before that the kiddies were crowding 
around the doors of the hall, so that those mem- 
bers who could leave their business for a short 
time had the time of their lives receiving and 
seating a thousand of the happiest, and noisiest 
youngsters in the city. 


At three o’clock the Musicians’ Union sent an 
orchestra with the compliments of the season, 
and then the real fun began, cheers for everyone, 
the Mayor, the Club, its President, and various 
members, especially Ed Bailey the director of the 
Boys’ Club, who counted many of his flock in 
the gathering, Community singing that was the 
real goods, and everything that a youngster can 
think of to do, but all the time keeping to the 
seats assigned them. Then came Santa Claus 
with a whoop that brought every child to his feet. 
As each child marched by Santa, guided by the 
members, he received one of the coveted packages, 
leaving the hall in a long line, singing, cheering 
and wishing each other and every one, a merry 
Christmas. 

The children ranged from two to fourteen 
years of age, the youngest being in most cases ac- 
companied by mother or an older sister or 
brother. 


On Wednesday morning, twenty Rotarians with 
their autos met at 9:30 o’clock and started out 
to deliver the gifts to the destitute and deserving 
pocr. Each machine was routed to particular 
homes and the packages contained shoes, rub- 
bers, underwear, caps, mittens, coats, cloaks, 
stockings or clothing as the case had been found 
to be necessary and all had also fruit and candy. 

The members all agreed that the gratitude and 
gladness with which their small gifts were re- 
ceived well repaid for all the work and time 
given to their first undertaking of the kind as a 
club, and that it must be an annual event, to 
be accepted as necessary club work. 


® 


~S 


AFTER 1921 CONFERENCE 
The Rotarians of Evansville, Ind., have started 
a systematic campaign to secure the 1921 meeting 
of the District Conference. The Chamber of 
Commerce is backing the Rotarians. They are 
figuring on an attendance of 1,500 for two or 
three days, and an entertainment fund of $10,000. 
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Office of the committee of the Rotary Club of London, England, which has charge of the 


work of finding jobs for demobilized men of all service. 


The office is located at Horrex’s 


Hotel. The photograph, by Underwood & Underwood, shows one member of the committee 
interviewing applicants. 





New Industrial Court a Rotary Plan 


T THE Salt Lake convention of the Inter- 
A\ nationat Association of Rotary Clubs, Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo made a stirring address on indus- 
try and labor. The committee on resolutions of 
that convention made a strenuous fight in the 
convention to put Rotary on the map as a sup- 
porter of the theory advanvced by Suzzallo that 
it would be unfair, improper and unjust to at- 
tempt to regulate labor without regulating capital 
as well. The resolution declaring for the regu- 
lation of both capital and labor as a policy of 
Rotary was defeated in the convention and the 
question was referred to the clubs for further 
study and discussion. 

The Rotary Club of Topeka, Kans., was rep- 
resented at the convention and the delegates heard 
the debate on the proposal of the resolutions 
committee, headed by Robert Stone, chairman, 
and a member of this club. They also heard 
the Suzzallo address. 

Upon returning to Kansas, the Topeka delega- 
tion began a little propaganda campaign upon 
their own hook and started some discussion in 
the state on the proposition. The result of this 
discussion was that W. L. Huggins, a member and 
former president of the Rotary Club of Emporia, 
Kans., a member of the public utilities commis- 
sion of the state, was askt by the Topeka club to 
work out a plan of procedure and present to the 
club his views on what a regulatory law should 
be and how it should be administered. 

Rotarian Huggins did present this paper to the 
Topeka club and since that time has presented 
it to several other clubs. The ideas embodied in 
that paper are now a law of the state of Kansas 
and it is going to be administered, for the first 
year at least, by two active Rotarians and under 
the supervision of a former Rotarian who is now 
governor of the state. 


A Rotary Idea 


This is written with the idea of presenting to 
International Rotary how the addresses and dis- 
cussions of the International conventions are 
worked into practical things by Rotary and Ro- 
tarians in their own bailiwicks. For a plan to 
settle industrial disputes was a Rotary idea, 
developt thru Rotarians, put into operation in a 
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state with a large number of Rotary clubs and 
now to be administered by a Rotary board. 


Governor Henry J. Allen, who declared that 
some legislation looking toward the settlement of 
industrial disputes was necessary, is a former 
member of the Wichita club. When he went to 
France with the Red Cross he resigned and asked 
that the editor and manager of his paper, The 
Wichita Beacon, be elected to membership in the 
club. So Henry Allen is a Rotarian by proxy and 
also by temperament. 


W. L. Huggins, who drafted the bill to work 
into it his own and the governor’s ideas, and who 
did wonderful work in getting the bill whipt into 
shape, is a member of the Rotary Club of En- 
poria and the chairman of the new industrial 
court. 


Clyde M. Reed, second member of the court, 
is the editor of The Parsons Sun and a member 
of the Rotary Club of Parsons. George Wark, 
the third member of the court, lives at Caney; 
he is not a Rotarian. 


This new court, the first to be establisht any- 
where in the world for the complete handling of 
industrial disputes, is not a board of arbitration 
nor a commission on conciliation. It is an im- 
partial tribunal created to represent the public 0 
the adjudication of any controversy. It can act 
upon its own initiative or upon complaint. It 
takes what facts are submitted to it by either 
side and then makes an independent investigation 
and determines the rights of capital and the 
rights of labor, tells what each should do and has 
the power to see that its orders are obeyed 


Not an Arbitration Court 


This court does not arbitrate or concilia‘« but 
goes straight to the bottom of the case and makes 
an impartial decision. Its members cannot 5av¢é 
any direct interest either in labor or in capita! 
involved in the manufacture or preparation ©! 
food, clothing, fuel or transportation, the ‘our 
industrial lines under the control of the new «our. 

The law does not prohibit strikes. The vord 
strike does not appear any place in the me.-ure. 
It tries to prevent strikes, tho, by offers ' 
labor a tribunal believed to be entirely im; tial, 
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ee - , s grievances, have a hearing, make what- 
ever owing it has amd the court will grant it 
justice. Capital has the same rights and privi- 
leges ad may have equal justice. 


Governor Allen explained to the legislature 
vefully that the strike was the only effec- 
tive »eopon labor had to gain its rights and that 
this weapon was not to be removed. Kansas 
- to offer a better remedy than the strike 
believes it has done so in the new court of 
Industrial relations. 3 

Kansas is the first state to adopt such a plan. 
There is nothing like it in England, Australia, nor 
New Zealand, the only countries which have 
made reasonable progress in ending industrial 
strife. The Kansas plan, developt by Rotarians, 
js purely an experiment now. Kansas does not 
ask anyone else to try it until the experiment is 
fully developt there. Then Rotary in other states, 
as it did in Kansas, can get behind a similar 
movement and work it out in a similar way to a 
successful end. Kansas Rotary hopes this new 
scheme will be successful. 

—Cecil Howes, Rotary Club of 


Kansas. 


very 


Topeka, 








Then the Augusta (Kansas) Rotary Club re- 
ported two 100 per cent meetings in one month, 
but the club was new and had only twenty-one 
members. 

Next Berkeley (California) with approximately 
60 members, had a 100 per cent meeting. Then 
Birmingham, Alabama, had a 100 per cent meet- 
ing. 

Many other clubs of varying sizes have made 
special efforts to have 100 per cent meeting days. 
Many have succeeded and others have approached 
full attendance of all active members. The 
Shawnee Rotary Club claims credit for having 
more than 100 per cent attendance, all of their 
81 active members and their three honorary 
members, who are not counted in the attendance 
reports, being present. 

Several District Governors are urging their 
clubs to plan for 100 per cent meetings. This is 
a laudable aim and will result not only in having 
good attendance on the day for which the 100 
per cent meeting is planned, but will assist ma- 
terially in developing a continual high percentage 
of attendance and perhaps increase the interest 
in the other activities of the club. 

Members who happen to be out of the city on 











The baseball team of the Rotary Club of Augusia, Maine, which met and defeated the team 
of the Rotary Club of Worcester, Mass., and which claims the title of Champions of the 


Second Rotary District. 


This was the closing event of the Autumn Conclave of Rotary 


Clubs of New England, held in Augusta, October 7, 1919. 


100 PER CENTERS 

The Rotary Club of Long Beach, California, 
(with approximately 60 members), held four 100 
per cent meetings in succession in December, 
1919, 

To make this record ten of its members drove 
by automobile a total distance of more than 1,250 
miles to visit other clubs within the week. 

This achievement is the direct result of suc- 
cessful Group Meetings, each enthusiastic group 
endeavoring to “put over” a better program than 
the preceding ones. 

_A credit system by points covering five dis- 
tinct phases in the preparation and execution of 
the programs kept up a keen rivalry. Each 
member of the winning group at the end of 
the group cycle will be presented with a hand- 
some desk or wall Rotary Emblem, as a prize, 
made of a beautiful six-inch metal Rotary wheel 
mounted on a shield of hardwood finished in 
color to match their office furniture. 

“Rotary Teaching” featured the programs, and 
with other unique features the programs were in- 
teresting, instructive and helpful. 

President Gillette, writes: 

W are not thru with 100% meetings either, 
anc expect to be very close to the top in Division 
C” from now on.” 

Unt'l December, 1918, 100 per cent meetings 
of Ro‘ary clubs were unheard of. 
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the club’s regular meeting may be credited for 
attendance at that meeting if they attend some 
other club during the week. 

International Headquarters is watching with 
interest the lengthening list of the clubs which 
successfully hold 100 per cent meetings. 


‘an 
(R)— 





PEACE WAY ENDORSED 

The Rotary Club of Miami, Florida, has 
adopted a resolution endorsing the “Peace Way” 
proposal presented by Rotarian William Jennings 
Bryan of Lincoln, Nebr., and has urged all Ro- 
tarians to cooperate in the formation of plans 
calculated to result in the consummation of his 
hopes. The resolution was adopted after the 
reading to the club of the following statement 
from Rotarian Bryan: 

By William Jennings Bryan 

In response to the request of the Rotary Club, 
I am pleased to put on paper the suggestion 
which I presented at the luncheon today as to a 
highway, to be known as the Peaceway and to be 
constructed by the federal government in cele- 
bration of the conclusion of peace. I venture to 
submit some of the reasons that may be advanced 
in support of the proposition and a few details 
which will give a better idea of the scope of the 
plan. 

The highway proposed should extend from 
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ocean to ocean and from the Canadian line te 
the southern boundary of our country, with main 
lines and branches sufficient to reach into every 
state, thus making it a commercial link between 
the commonwealths of the nations. 

It will appeal to the patriotic spirit of the 
country because, while a monument to peace, it 
will also be a memorial to the brave soldiers who 
died on the battlefield and in the hospitals, to 
the multitude who were called to the colors and 
to all others who contributed in money or in 
service to the support of the government during 
the conflict. 

Our country is committed to the establishment 
of a league of nations, eighty-one senators out of 
ninety-six having voted for ratification in some 
form, and, as the object of the league is to pre- 
vent war, we cannot fail to recognize the im- 
portance of educational work in support of peace- 
ful methods. 

I do not know of any better way of introducing 
the word “Peace” into the conversation of the 
nation than to embody it in the name of a high- 
way that will be used by practically all of our 
people for centuries to come. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Along the way, in the rest rooms that would be 
built at convenient distances, there would be 
space for bronze tablets to, and statues of, sol- 
diers and civilians who have a claim upon the 
nation’s gratitude. 

The Peaceway is practical; it couples utility 
with patriotism. The highway would be useful 
in the highest degree. It would make automobile 
travel easy in every part of the country, because 
the states would be sure to supplement the work 
of the nation by extending the national highway, 
on a smaller scale, into every county, and the 
counties would, in like manner, extend the lines 
into the precincts and smaller towns. No one who 
has traveled by automobile can fail to appreciate 
the difference between a good road and a bad 
one. 

California was one of the early states of the 
west to give attention to hard surface roads, and 
these roads have brought untold comfort to pas- 
sengers and have greatly aided in the distribution 
of freight. The scenic highway from Portland 
east along the Columbia river is not surpast in 
the world. 

The hard surface roads greatly reduce the cost 
of hauling and trucks are supplementing railroads 
on short hauls, while automobiles are carrying 
passengers over increasing distances. 

Third: In the building of the Peaceway em- 
ployment will be given to all surplus labor and 
the speed can be accelerated or lessened accord- 
ing to labor conditions. The nation cannot af- 
ford to have any of its people idle from necessity 
and the Peaceway would, for a considerable time, 
furnish employment to all not otherwise engaged. 


Four Roadways 


The highway itself is the important thing and 
those who agree to the wisdom of building it 
will be able to agree as to the details. In ven- 
turing a few suggestions I do so for the purpose 
of emphasizing the importance of the plan rather 
than with any idea of tying the proposition to 
any set of details. 

It should be wide enough for four roadways, 
two for passengers and two for freight, so that 
the highest possible speed could be permitted 
with the least danger of accident. It should have 
no grade crossings, the crossings being either 
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overhead or underneath, according to the law of 
the land. 

The Peaceway should, as far as possible, avoid 
cities, thus protecting city traffic and at the same 
time accommodating travellers. The cities would, 
of course, be connected with the Peaceway by 
branches. 

The government, under the right of eminent 
domain, could condemn the land it needed for 
roadway and parking purposes, and it might go 
further and condemn enough so that building sites 


could be sold or rented along the road, and thus 
give the government the benefit of the value it 
created. 

This, briefly, is the plan and my earnest desire 
to see it undertaken by the federal government 
make me grateful to the Rotarians of Miami, 
for the encouragement given. I have such faith 
in the merit of the proposition that I feel sure it, 
or some similar plan, will commend itself to the 
judgment of our people when they have consid- 
ered it. 








New Rotary Clubs 


Cecil B. Harris, Assistant Secretary in Charge of Department of American and 
Canadian Extension 








The following Rotary Clubs have been elected 
to membership in the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs since the last list was pub- 
lisht in the February, 1920, issue: 


LEBANON, INDIANA, CLuB No. 582 


Special Representative, Frank S. Crebs, Frank- 
fort, Ind.; president, Lester F. Jones; secretary, 
Louis J. Akerman. 


KALISPELL, MONTANA, CLuB No. 583 


Special Representative, Jim Hobbins of Helena; 
president, Charles B. March; secretary, Harry 
W. Schnell. 


MALDEN, MAssACHUSETTS, CLUB No. 584 


Special Representative, Frank T. Barron of 
Malden; president, Chas. H. Moss; secretary, 
Charles E. Keniston, Jr. 


OAK Park, Itttnots, CLus No. 585 


Special Representative, Clark Methot of Chi- 
cago; president, Telfer MacArthur; secretary, 
Robert E. Nicholas. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, CLuB No. 586 


President, Alfred B. Searle; secretary, Alfred 
Peters. 
ASHLAND, WISCONSIN, CLUB No. 588 
Special Representative, A. J. Wentzel of Supe- 
rior; president, Walker Sanborn; secretary, Meyer 
J. Seaman. 
DURANT, OKLAHOMA, CLUB No. 589 


Special Representative, Everett Hill of Shaw- 
nee; president, Wm. E. Utterback; secretary, W. 
Kerr Gilstrap. 


Dowactac, MIcHIGAN, CLuB No. 590 
Special Representative, Ray W. Davis of St. 
Joseph; president, E. G. Weir; secretary, Arthur 
F. Frazee. 
AstoriA, OrEGoN, CLuB No. 591 
Special Representative, G. H. Douglas of Port- 
land; president, R. W. Skallerud; secretary, Judd 
N. Whitman. 
GREENWOOD, SouTH CAROLINA, CLUB No. 592 
Special Representative, Robert E. Ligon of 
Anderson; president, S. H. McGhee; secretary, 
Ravenel Boykin Curry. 
LOWELL, MA*3ACHUSETTS, CLUB No. 593 
Special Representative, Lincoln R. Welch of 
Fitchburg; president, Harry G. Pollard; secre- 
tary, Harry Pitts. 
Aurora, NEBRASKA, CLUB No. 594 
Special Representative, Dr. O. M. Moore of 
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York; president, Frank E. Edgerton; secretary, 
Dr. Jasper F. Cole. 


FAIRBURY, NEBRASKA, CLUB No. 595 


Special Representative, Elmer H. Hevelone of 
Beatrice; president, William H. Morton; secre- 
tary, John W. Buswell. 


MuscaTINE, Iowa, Ctus No. 596 


Special Representative, Jack Bechtold of Mus- 
catine; president, Fred O. Block; secretary, Jack 
Bechtold. 


Crenrucos, Cuspa, Cius No. 597 


Special Representative, Rotary Club of Ha- 
vana; president, Dr. Sotero Ortega; secretary, 
Adalberto Ruiz. 


RUSHVILLE, INDIANA, CLUB No. 598 


Special Representative, E. Dwight Johnston of 
Connersville; president, Earl H. Payne; secre- 
tary, Roy E. Harrold. 


BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB No. 599 

Special Representative, Wm. H. Greenough of 
Sunbury; president, H. V. White; secretary, 
Harry S. Barton. 

HANNIBAL, Missourt, CLus No. 600 

Special Representative, George A. Wall of 
Quincy; president, John M. Walshe; secretary, 
E. Lewis Sparks. 

ATHENS, GEorGIA, CLUB No. 601 

Special Representative, Lee Ashcraft of At- 
lanta; president, C. D. Flanigen; secretary, E. F. 
Porter. 


PAWHUSKA, OKILA., CLuB No. 602 
Special Representative, Albert Faulconer of 
Arkansas City; president, Charles B. Peters; sec- 
retary, Henry R. Duncan. 
OsKALoosa, Iowa, CLuB No. 603 
Special Representative, D. A. Emery of Ot- 
tumwa; president, J. R. McGregor; secretary, 
Maxwell A. O’Brien. 


Record Since July 


The record of extension work taken 3lst of 
January, 1920, shows that since the 1st of July, 
1919, eighty-three (83) new Rotary clubs have 
been affiliated with ten other applications for 
affiliation before the Board of Directors for 
approval. 

In one hundred and thirteen (113) cities in 
the United States and Canada the extension has 
progrest to the appointment of Chairman of 
Organizing Committee. 

In two hundred and thirteen (213) other 
American and Canadian cities Special Represen- 
tatives have been appointed by the District Gov- 
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ernors, to make surveys for the purpc:> of oy. 
ganizing Rotary clubs if the surveys are »>)proveq 

Each District Governor is making a de‘ ermineg 
effort to have surveys made of the towns «ssigneg 
to his Special Representatives and to have the 
various clubs where Chairmen of Organizing Com. 
mittees have been appointed, complete their 
organization and make application for aiiiliation 

A great record this year will be made in the 
extension of Rotary and it should be the purpose 
of every red-blooded Rotarian honored by the 
District Governor with assignments to extension 
work to give his best to this good work. It has 
been the exprest opinion of all Rotarians who 
have had the privilege of organizing new Rotary 
clubs and thus extending the benefits of Rotary 
to other communities, that they have been amply 
repaid for the time and trouble expended—that 
they experienced the same pride and satisfaction 
a parent feels in bringing a child to maturity and 
starting it out on its life work in the right way. 

In organizing a club too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the necessity of fully educating each 
member of the new club in the principles and 
teachings of Rotary. The older clubs had some 
of this help but their knowledge mainly has been 
gained thru experiences and hard knocks. A 
newly organized Rotary club can escape this hard 
method of learning if the older nearby clubs will 


help it. 
siicemeceallh ceecapsis 
PRAISE FOR BARKER MEETINGS 


Russell F. Greiner in a letter to Secretary 
Perry tells what he thinks about Dr. C. E. Bark- 
er’s lectures on “A Father’s Responsibility to His 
Son,” as follows: 

“T feel that it is my duty to write and tell you 
that Dr. Barker’s visit to the Rotary Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., on the 18th and 19th of this 
month, (December) was by far the greatest com- 
munity service we have ever rendered this city 
and at the least cost. 

“He was so effective in his address to the 
five high schools that the school board has con- 
tracted with him to return here later on and 
devote an entire week among the teachers and 
pupils. 

“Rotary Clubs are certainly overlooking a big 
thing when they fail to use him at the small fee 
he is charging. I sincerely regret that he is not 
booked solid for the entire winter. 

® 
LADIES ARE THE JUDGES 


At the first Ladies’ Meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Lebanon, Ind., an educational contest 
was staged, the ladies being the judges. Each 
Rotarian was forced to give, in fifty words o 
less, a definition of Rotary in his own words 
Secretary Louie J. Akerman won the contest by 
a unanimous vote. 








Club Notes | 





San Benito, Texas: The second night meet: 
ing of the new San Benito Rotary Club was 9 
the form of entertainment for the Boy Scouts 
Patrol and the Campfire Girls. The clu! was 
also very active among the poor at Chris'mas 
time. : 


® 


Rock IsLanp, Inttnors: When General ! rsh- 
ing visited Rock Island he was received © nil 
(Continued on page 148) 
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Is the business position you hold 


Rk» vou the President of a 
A co poration? Do you feel 
that vou have passed beyond 
the point where added training 
will increase your effective- 
ness ¢ 

Here are more than 20,000 
corporation presidents, who 
investigated and convinced 
themselves that they could 
profit by the accumulated ex- 
perience of other successful 
men. 

Are you a manager, a sales- 
man, an auditor, an engineer ? 
—it matters not. In the list 
somewhere are men in your 
position, and in every line of 
business, whose problems are 
precisely like yours. 


In what ways 
do businesses differ ? 


RSE differ only 

in details ; this fundamen- 
tal truth applies to all: The 
man who knows all depart- 
ments—sales, accounting, fac- 
tory and office management, 
costs, advertising, and corpor- 
ation finance—is the man who 
is equipped for the positions of 
higher executive responsibil- 
ity. 

For years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has de- 
voted itself exclusively to giv- 
ing men that all-round knowl- 
edge of business fundamentals 
that equips them for executive 
positions. 


The advisory council 


listed here? 





Two men read the facts 











Here you will find a list of 110,000 men who 


have enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton 


In- 


stitute, classified according to the positions 


they held at the time of their enrollment: 


NUMBER OF 


POSITION SUBSCRIBERS 
NS oc Ge oe, 8G a ot 
NN ee eee 4,866 
pS ee ee, i en as 3,892 
SS GAS 2 ri 8,122 
Controllers Ere ae Oe 824 
memes POOMONGTE 68. ee 3,636 
General Managers pose cs 2,324 
ee ee 
SNe 2 a, ea 3,262 
Superintendents .. . 5 5,421 
Advertising Managers ... . . 2,150 
Accountants. . . . we 4,236 
Traffic Managers . . ST gee 3,108 
Credit Managers See 1,620 
Bank Cashiers. . . b pais 1,715 
Chief. Engineers 
Chief Draftsmen | 
Chief Chemists ( 1,228 
Chief Metallurgists 
Department Heads and Foremen. . 5,274 
co mea 
ingineers “ 
ieee: ( 7,048 
Metallurgists / 

Office Managers } 

Chief Clerks » 6,574 

Branch Managers ) 

Purchasing Agents . is 1,640 

Miscellaneous 2,965 
Total 110,491 

Find your own position in this table. If you feel 


that your business is “different,” remember 


that 


each one of these subscribers came to the Insti- 
tute because he realized that he needed to know 
more about the great fundamental principles under- 


lying all business. Every business differs in its 


de- 


tails, but every business man benefits by becoming 


more familiar with the problems that are being 


met 


and solved in other departments and in other lines. 





regarding life insurance; 
both have the good inten- 
tion to act. One man does 
act; and the other waits 
until it is too late. 

Two men covet progress. 
One man will read this ad- 
vertisement and act, and a 
year from now will have 
made greater progress to- 
ward business success. 

The other will hesitate; 
and next year will find him 
just where he is today. 

De- 
cide now that you will spend 


You have decision. 





a single evening in investi- 
| gating a training that has 
| done so much for other men, 
| whose problem was pre- 


| cisely like your own. 


Investigation is easy 
ay make investigation 

easy the Institute has 
published a 116-page book 
| “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
| ness.” It is a book of facts 
and letters—facts about the 
scope of the _ Institute’s 
training; and letters from 
men who tell just what that 
training has done for them. 
It is a valuable book. A 
copy is waiting for you. 
Send for it now. 








USINESS and educational 
authority of the highest type 
are represented on the advisory 


Council of the Institute. The 
Louncil consists of Frank A. Van- 
derlip, the financier; General Cole- 
man cuPont, the well-known busi- 
ness executive; John Hays Ham- 
mond 
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the eminent engineer; Jere- 


miah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist ; and Joseph French John- 
son, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. 


Decision: 
An essential to success 


HE difference between the suc- 
cesses and the tragedies of life 
is expressed usually in one single 
word—Decision. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 


454 Astor Place, New York City Ley 


} a 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- yas 
ness” without obligation. 4 


Name wea 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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Cincinnati 


The Central Manufacturing City of the United States 
































The Howard System mile post sign service costs 
but a few cents per day. Write for rates. 


Address KENNETH HAUER, Rotarian, 


Bank and Patterson Sts., Cincinnati 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati 





Home of the Cin- 
cinnali Rotary Club 





nt, Rotarian John L. Horgan 7 


RI pice: mc ¥ oyeeey ep ye 


Manageme 





e Decorate 
forAny Event 


Expositions, banquets, gatherings of any 
nature—it makes: no difference—we are 
prepared to plan and execute all deco- 
rations. 





Large or small, far or near, we will 








W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 





gladly furnish approximate estimates 
upon request. 





We Manage 
Send aap 
ae Expositions 


Estimate We will assume all details 


in connection with the suc- 
cessful management of all 
kinds and sizes of exposi- 


We will gladly 
send you an ap- 
proximate estimate 


on any job in any tions in any part of the 
part of the coun- country. 
try. 

If your club, lodge or organ- 
You will be under ization is contemplating 
no obligation what- holding an exposition, fair, 
ever. bazaar or like function, get 








in touch with us at once. 


WIRE—PHONE—WRITE 





George E. Fern, Rotarian 
1252-1254 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Official Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 








Globe-Wernicke 


The truly Great owe much of their greatness to books. 
Good reading is the surest foundation for greatness. 


Sectional construc- 
tion enables you to 
build the Globe- 
Wernicke case 
around windows, in 
corners, beside fire- 
places, wherever 
convenience of ar- 
tistic taste dictates 
Furnished in period 
styles and varied 
finishes to suit sur 
roundings. 





Books protected by dustproof glass doors that open and clos¢ 
without sticking. 


Call and see them at the Globe-Wernicke Branch or Agency in 
your city or write for our beautiful Art Catalog (free), which 
suggests many artistic arrangements. 


Branches and Agencies in 2000 Cities 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
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The Shrewd Advertiser— 
STAMPS APPROVAL 
Upon Mediums that Deliver the Goods 

The Cincinnati Enquirer's 


Gain in Advertising in January, 1920, 


over the corresponding month in 1919 


Amounted to 


322,322 lines 














We control Northern Kentucky 


Outdoor Advertising 


Among our clients are: 


Cincinnati Abattoir 
American Chicle Co, 
Big 3 Overall Co. 

Eight Hour Tobacco Co. 
Ohio Butterine Co. 


Write for list of available locations 


KING SIGN SYSTEM 


Covington, Kentucky 








Hall’s Safe Company 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hall’s Patent Safes 


(Sept. 28, 1897—April 3, 1906—July 19, 1910) 


GENERAL OFFICE and FACTORY 
3253 to 3269 Spring Grove Ave. 


P. O. Box 846 
CINCINNATI - - - OHIO 








CINCINNATI 


Move your plant to Cincinnati—the city of depend- 
able power—of American labor—the center of pop- 
ulation—of industry—of production. 


Locate your factories in the city of lower-cost man- 
ufacturing—the concentric point of the nation’s en- 
terprise—on the spot from which you can most 
conveniently and economically market your produc- 
tion; where you can most quickly and cheaply pur- 
chase your raw materials. 


Cincinnati buys and sells in the north, south, east, 
and west with equal facility and advantage. Cin- 
cinnati is a rate-breaking point for freightage in 
all directions. Seventeen trunk-line railroads give 
enormous capacity to transportation. 


The Center of Population 
and Production 


Cincinnati has room for you. You need the advan- 
tages Cincinnati offers. 


Let us give you facts and figures, at your desk, in a 
personal visit. Better still, come and see. 


We will furnish you, without charge, plans and es- 
timates for proposed construction of new buildings, 
prepared by eminent architects and engineers. 


Manufacturers planning to re-locate their plants 
are invited to call on us for any information and 
assistance in making investigation of Cincinnati’s 
manufacturing advantages. This service puts you 


under no obligation whatever. 


The Union Gas and Electric Company 


One of the Columbia Gas and Electric Company’s Subsidiaries 


Survey Cincinnati's advantages fér manufac- 
turing. If a personal visit is inconvenient we 
will gladly send a commercial engineer who will 
present the industrial facts you wish to know. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wire or Write 
H. J. HOOVER 


Commercial Manager 
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Hotels Statler 
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BUFFALO DETROIT 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 





Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 










<mK> © - Gu O : amc: Ovamm> O- ams O- amc O 





Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A mornin 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
effice 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 


By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Printing 


pris’] f 
Correspondence Solicited. 


LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 
"The Man and the Job 


THE KEHM-FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
(Our Service Free to the Employer) 


























THE TORCH PRESS 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Fine Book and Catalogue 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 

















For 16 years we have been building organizations Sales Geto dis cece sides caveionvceate $12,000 
of some of the country’s largest firms, and for 16 Advtg. Mgr. Nat'l Exper.........scscees 8,000 
years we have been building futures for men who 2 Accountants ...ececeeeececcescceceees 8,600 
desire to advance toward the goal of success. 10 EeGURIGGR os occssbeess es cnvenesvcassaoe $4,000 up 
EMPLOYERS! Let us supply you with men of 16 Boos a BR ied tie & OO teehee: 4 a he 
experience in your line and who have the record = T7"xy0hgg, CISRN® vv vs020° 000° TIT ]$80 to $160 
of producing. : Salesman, Mech. rubber........-...+seee+- $3,000 
MEN! Let us help you attain success by placing 178 Salesmen, various lines, $150 to $300 and 
you in positions with futures. Below are a few commission, 

of the many opportunities we have to offer: Produaiies: DOs... stoke secs eces <peneenen $5,000 


The Right Man for the Right Place 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
Jas. O. Craig, Pres. (Rotarian) 


208 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 
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a 
tarily” as well as “rotarily.” In his speech he 


praised the boys of that section of the country 
for their splendid spirit in the big fight. 


® 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA: Among the big 
speakers provided for the club was Madame 
Clemenceau-Jacquemaire, daughter of Premier 
Clemenceau of France. She told how much the 
French people thought of the doughboys ang 
what their living together meant to both. He 
hope for France and the U.S. is that the same 
spirit of cooperation will prevail during peace as 
it did in war. 








® 


Sexrma, ALABAMA: The best meeting the club 
ever had was a ladies night when they performed 
the last sad'rites for John Barleycorn. Another 
feature of the evening was the initiation of siz 
new roses. (Rotary Ladies). As the affair was 
at Christmas time each rose in attendance re. 
ceived a gift. 


® 





MARINETTE, WISCONSIN: Prettily decorated 
rooms furnisht the environment for the Chris- 
mas and New Year’s luncheons. 

® 

Fort WortH, Texas: Dr. Charles E. Barker's 
tour took in the Fort Worth club and guests, 
They had the usual large attendance and the club 
reports that the active membership is growing 
very satisfactorily. 





® 
LAWRENCE, Kansas: “The Rock Chalk Ro 
tarian” is the name of the new club publication. 


® 








PROVIDENCE, R.I.: Santa Claus found his way 
into eight institutions for unfortunate little kid 
dies thru the members of the Providence club. 
Toys, clothing, goodies, and all sorts of enter 
tainment was provided for them and great joy 
was given unto many of “the least of these.’ 
Providence members say there is nothing like 
“Serving.” 


® 





MADISON, JANESVILLE, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
A big, peppy intercity meeting was held 
Janesville January 10. Rotarians straggled 0 
from “far and wide” up in that neck of th 
woods. Even Frank Jennings from Internation 


Headquarters was there. 


® 





Cuartes City, Iowa: The club recently bs 
been devoting its efforts and thought to reco® 
struction, calling in outside speakers on ‘he sub 


ject. They are planning to equip the Armoy 
with club rooms, shower baths, and bowling alleys 
® 





ided 4 
with t 
little 


Rock IsLanp, Inttnots: The club pr 
big turkey feed and everything that goe 
at Christmas time for a bunch of hungry 
fellows. 


® 
CHARLESTON, West Vircinia: After playilé 
Santa Claus to a list of boys the Rota iam ® 
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yous highest ideal of cigarette enjoyment 
begins the day you get acquainted with Camel 
Cigarettes. You smoke them with the utmost 
pleasure ! 


Camels win you so sincerely on their quality 
merits, Their expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos is so new, so smooth 
and so fascinating to your cigarette desires you’ll 
prefer it to either kind.of tobacco smoked 
straight ! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in so many 
other ways that appeal to the most fastidious 
smokers. They have a remarkable mildness, but 
that desirable “body” is a// there! Again, Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing and the fragrance 
so unusual and likable that you are delighted 
that so much satisfaction could be put into a 
Cigarette, 


The real way to appreciate Camels best is to com- 


pare them puff-by-puff with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WHY MAN— 
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we made this 
cigarette for 
you! 








Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glass- 
ine-paper-covered car- 
ton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton for 
the home or office 
supply or when you 
travel. 














Molle Typewriter 





Save time and money by 
using a “‘MOLLE”’ 


Standard machine weighing 11% lbs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 
aniversal keyboard, 90 characters. 


Possesses every essential feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three 
unit machine: base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. . 


The machine for both office and home. 


Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh Wisconsin, U. S. A. 














NAP SHOT photograph 

of our famous American 
Coaster Slide in action. Will take 
care of one hundred and twenty- 
five children per minute and is a 
whole playground in itself. It is man- 
ufactured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Playground 
apparatus. ‘Write for large illustrated 
catalogue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Sec. & General Mgr. 


Rotarian 


Anderson Indiana 














Monel Metal 
Club Heads 


Monel Metal is tougher than steel, 
non-rusting and everlasting. Burke is 
the only manufacturer using this better 
metal for club heads. Let your next 
club purchase be a Monel Metal Head 
with a famous Burke Extra Select 
Shaft and you will be more than satis- 
fied. 


BURKE GOLF 


Burke Quality Golf Clubs and Acces- 
sories make most suitable contest or 
tournament prizes and gifts for all oc- 
casions. Nothing could be more accept- 
able to any golfer than an article from 
the Burke-built line. The name Burke 
{s always your guarantee of highest 
quality. 

Manufacturers of Victory Clubs and 
golf clubs of all kinds, caddy bags, golf 
balls, shafts and other accessories. 


Write for Catalog Today 


The Burke Golf Company 


Newark, Ohio 
Col. Wm. Burke, Rotarian 


““big brother” act during the year to 




















“CUESTA-REY” 
CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
MADE IN BOND 
of the 
Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco | 
Sold by all best dealers. 


CUESTA, REY & CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


superior and distinctive: wear longer, will not fill the type or 
out. You save by buying direct. . Price, 3 for $1.50; 12 for $5. 
aid. Guaranteed to please or money back. Send 54c STAMPS 


wr full length sample ribbon and booklet—‘‘Better Typewriter Re- 


sult 
| Dey 





s."’ State name and model number of your typewriter. Address 


t. 6. THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas. 























(Paper. Hats 
ROTARY 


DANCES,STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Mec Conne}] 
Cotillon Works 


30 E.RANDOLPH ST 
CHICAGO 


Write for Ororan sk 
Suggestions NVA 
and Prices ‘ ~ ; 

mee SO < As 


> ; ston 
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direct connection wtih them planned to play the 


as Man 
them as they could. 7« 


y arte a 
Dover, Onto: When three clubs and the pj. 
trict Governor delivered the charter to Dover the 
brand new seeretary said that there was more 
pep displayed at that meeting than the town had 
seen for some time, and the 17 brand new mem. 
bers took the inoculation of Rotary very wel 


cones Aaaeis 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: General Pershing toi; 
them that he was going back east and tell th, 
folks there that the impression they have that the 
West was not enthusiastic about winning the wa; 
is emphatically wrong. 


® 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: Boy Scout Work wa 
the subject of the president’s talk at one of th 
regular meetings of the club. Others gave talks 
on Rotary ethics and the motto. 


peat eRe 


McALEsTER, OKLAHOMA: The club honored 
its members’ wives and the teachers of the city 
at their annual banquet on January 20, 1920, — 

® 

PiguA, Onto: A Ford sedan, completely 
equipt with robes and other accessories was given 
recently to the Associated Charities. One men. 
ber has agreed to supply the car with tires fm 
five years and another member to furnish th 
gasoline for the same length of time. In adid- 
tion, a few thousands dollars were raised to meet 
the needs of the institution for a year or two. 

® 


YS 











BINGHAMTON, NEw York: The members and 
their wives had a jolly old toboggan party after 
which they were fed up on an old fashfoned 
oyster supper at one of the member’s home. The 
club is also all excited about the boys of the city 
and from the enthusiasm reported in the meeting 
big results are to be expected. 


® 





BaTaviA, NEw York: The chairman of the 
Boys Work Committee of the Buffalo club gave 
an inspiring talk on the opportunities for helping 
the youth of the country. 


® 





GALEsBURG, ItitNots: A farmers’ get-together 
meeting and banquet was a great success 
®) 


YS 


Canton, Onto: The club holds a dancig 
party every week in the club rooms o! ti 
Kresge Store. 





® 


eS 





ANGOLA, INDIANA: Photographs of the baby: 
hood days of the members furnisht much en)0\’ 
ment at a recent ladies’ night affair. 

® 





EVANSVILLE, INDIANA: The club had 3 
“Charlie Watkins’ Night” and the District G0 
ernor told the members how to solve the problems 
between the employer and employe. 








® 
INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS: An entire mectilt 
recently was devoted to a discussion of c immu! 
ity problems. 
® 


McKinney, Texas: The club gave turkey 
spread for twenty youths of the city. 
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550 Rooms European Plan 
A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere — Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost 


Travelers say that no hotelin America 
gives more comfort o7 better service. 


Pantlind Hotel Company 


Operators 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 





Lead Mold Electrotypes 
are BETTER 


[LEAD mold, steel-faced electrotypes are 
"~ fast taking the place of duplieate orig- 
inal half-tones for high-grade printing — 
particularly for multi-color work. Being 
of harder metal than copper-faced electro- 
types they give three times more wear for 
50 per cent greater cost. 


about our printing 
Ask US plates and service 


GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE 
| COMPANY 


ADZIT PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
HENRY L. ADZIT, Rotarian 


ADZIT ELECTROTYPE CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. 8. MEDBURY, Mgr., Rotarian 




















For Homes, Clubs, Lodges, 
Apartments, etc. 


KNAPE & VOGT 
Poarment care system 
4 


J . . 

Space Saving — Sanitary — Practical 

The increasingly popular NUWAY ent carriers have been given 
anew name. Hereafter they will be known and advertised nationally 
to the le of America under the more appropriate and descriptive 
title of the Knape & Vogt Garment Care System. 

We bespeak the continued good will and patronage of the host of Ro- 

ian customers who have come to us through our monthly notice on 

this page. 

Their attention is invited to our page advertisements in Good House- 
keeping Magazine, Architectural Record and American Builder, com- 
mencing early in 1920 and appearing regularly throughout the year. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michican 
E. J. Vogt, Rotarian 


STEEL CUPBOARDS 











Afegiable in of ates tor Kevords, Stationery, Office Supplies, Toais, 
etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 
Servige cad Supatiee Desi. t reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write f 


TERRELL’S 
Ds ap oe EQUIPMENT 
’ ’ COMPANY 
GRAND RAPID 
Rotarian MICHIGAN 











“NEW WAY” 
Store Equipment 


Saves room, enhances the 
beauty of the store and 
allows you to serve more 
customers in the same space. 


Thatalso means fewer sales- 
people and less ‘‘overhead.” 


Look into New Way. 


Display Cases—Wrapping Stations 
Garment Wardrobes—Cashiers’ Desks 
Wall Cases and Shelves 


Write for Catalogue 


Grand Rapids Show Case Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Factory: 
LUTKE MFG. CO, Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

1465 Broadway at 42nd St, 215 S. Market St. 
PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 

996 Uninn Arcade Bldg. 431 Candler Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, (Mo.) DALLAS 
607-08 Ridge Bldg. 401 Insuranec Bldg, 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs.; 
JONES BROS. & CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








a 
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Batavia, New York: The topic at one of the 
regular luncheons was “Industrial Democracy.” 




















30,000,000 Square Feet ® 
of Concrete Floors Made RUSHVILLE, INDIANA: Executives of the Con. 
nersville and Indianapolis Rotary Clubs gave 
Dustproofand Wearproof talks at the organization meeting of the Rushville 
club. 
last year by the liquid chemical 
hardener Lapidolith. Do not let ® 
your floors disintegrate and dust. Lawton, Kansas: When the game of speech 
Just flush on making assumed the aspect of a football game it 
went over big at the All-Rotary meeting of the 
club when each member talkt for nine minutes on 
Rotary. 
es |) 
i and save tin sellers plea: Pacmgs rat ey 
repairs, retopping e satelite Dopce City, Kansas: At Governor Timmons’ 
Hotel Maj estic Sots cama on, due to initial visit to the club he spoke on the relations 


Central Park West at oe Street between employer and employe. The address was 










































































W YORK CIT Let us refer you to a lapidolized floor ; 
A haa oe Poise in your city. termed the best the club ever listened to. 
For guests of discrimination Send for free literature and testi- ® 
ters tariff in yp emencee gar monials. is 
Near to the center of interest omtort- Dept. ; 
ably distant from the area of confusion. Eau, PENNSYLVANIA: The es askt for the 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you're L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. club’s support for a bond issue for improvement 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 264 Pearl Street NEW YORK of the city. The county commissioner is looking 
Whitin she See Seeeneies a with auto map, Rotarian, Wm. Hempetead, Aset. Sales Mgr. for cooperation from the club also. 
. 2 aterson, + Rotary Clu 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 
pa wre ——® 
— CaNnTON, Ono: Six recently elected members 
a were welcomed with elk meat steak secured by 
one of the old members while on a Rocky moun- 
. tain trip. 
Sean Egry Register Systems : 
are so genuinely good 
-—— = eo truly serviceablefthat PitTsBURGH, Kansas: The club joined the 
} URLI ZER they commend them- Chamber of Commerce at its annual gathering. 
eh selves to those that The Rotary Club is backing up the social service 
Profit most who serve best movement in the city. 
Musical ® 
Egry Systems HANNIBAL, Missouri: The new club called in 
Instrument oo its neighbors from St. Louis and Quincy when 
Retail a. | | the charter was presented to it. 
The Standard Billing and Charge ® 
of the Purchasing LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA: At a recent meeting 
Factory Orders the members endorsed the vote of the school 
World etc., etc. board to increase the teachers’ salaries. 
amelie a “Severn 
The Egry Register | Company CHartorTe, N. C.: When the Gastonia, (N. 
M. C. Stern, President (Rotarian), C.,) Rotary Club received its charter the Char- 
DAYTON, OHIO lotte club had the largest delegation of any of the 
visiting clubs represented. 
, We make Rei a iene for Py SAmgem : ® 
Warlitzer Factories, North Tonawanda, N. Y. a Quincy, ILtm10s: When the boy life survey 
of the city was read to the club it gave the mem- 
a bers renewed enthusiasm and determination to 




















Wax ed Typewriter Ribbons go into the work stronger than ever. 


A W A d Uv e r t i s 1 n g Are superior and distinctive; wear longer, will Fa ky ie type or —R) 
































dry out. You save by buying direct. Price, or $1.5 50; 12 for 
1476 Broadway, New York $5, prepaid. Guaranteed to please or weney_ beck Band. Gls 
Convincing Copy for National Accounts | | STAMES for full jengih sample ribbon and bookiet—“‘Battr Tyve- | — Dopce City, Kansas: At the annual election, 
Address Dept. 6. THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas which was made a ladies’ night affair, Ray 
Havens, of Kansas City, gave a talk on the re/a- 
THROUGH CARS, REDUCED RATES, PROMPT SERVICE tions between employer and employe. 
For Rotarians ® 
On Household Goods, Automobile and Machinery 
«< and General Commodities for Export AtHens, GeorctA: The club was organized 
net (ee “tl WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS with a good live bunch. They look forward to 
“ANS CVTNENL ! RE TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY their affiliation with enthusiasm. 
é Woolworth Building, NEW YORK Bes 3 
General Office, 203 Dearborn St., CHICAGO ®) 
Old ry Dative, Bosom: — enon | nay Se ine Pee: Union a é “- 
He enn a re Nurs chding, Lee Angelos; Alecks Building Seattle. , Kivamaves, Titenees; “The Stimulator’ 0s 
just come into existence, a good live publication. 
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REFLECT 
OF SERVICE 
Tohn H. Patterson 
©. C. Simmons 
Elbert H. Gary 
enator Arthur Capper 
odore N. Vail 
john N. Willys 


fohn D. Ryan 

i. Gordon Selfridge, London 
Leonard Replogle 

‘Chas. H. Sabin : 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison 

Frank Vanderlip 

Tacob H. Schiff 

‘ohn Hays Hammond 

Edgar L. Marston 

Universal Portland Cement Co. 

National City Company 

Chemical National Bank 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

White Motor Car Co. 

B. F Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Oakdale Cotton Mills 

Bethlehem Steel Company 

Chase National Bank of N. Y. 

American Rubber Co, 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Beechnut Packing Company 

kmployment Mgf. Jordan Marsh 

Library. Sears Roebuck & Co. 

U. S. Treasury Department 

Employment Dept., Knox Hat 

University of Michigan 

Calumet Baking Powder Co. 

Retail Mgr., Marshall Field 

Superv. Labor, Sun Shipdg. Co. 

Library, Nat. Cash Reg. Co. 

Library, Armour & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Wm. B. Dixon, V. P. Midv. S. 

Employment Mgr. Wm. Filenes 

General Motors Corporation 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 

Bank of Montreal 

Royal Colonial Institute, London 

Service Sec., T. Eaton Co., Can. 

United Fruit Company 

Atlas Roofing Company 

American Sugar Refining Co. 

National Shawmut Bank 

Atlas Crucible Steel Company 

Cudahy Packing Company 

Irving National Bank 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

— Joint City and Midland 
an 


MY CLIENTS 
CHARACTER 








Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
National Bank of Commerce 
U. S. Rubber Compan 

Turner Construction Company 
Nat. Industrial Conf. Board 
Springfield Chamber of Com. 
New York Stock Exchange 
Detroit Board of Commerce 
Cincinnati Chamber of Com. 
Phenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
N. British & Mercantile Ins. 
Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. 
Western Electric Company 
The Guaranty Club of N. Y. 
Public Library, Washington 
International Com. of Y.M.C.A. 
West Side Y.M.C.A., New York 
The University Club, S. B., Cal. 
Blackstone Institute, Chicago. 
Business Branch Lib., Indpls. 
Anthony Wayne Institute, Ind. 
Kansas University of Commerce 
Boston University, Business 
Adm. Library 

Detroit Public Library 
Y.M.C.A., Minneapolis 

High School Lib., Binghamton 
Lib. Assn. Railway Executives 
Library, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Dayton Public Library 

Dayton Women’s Club 

Com. Public Library, Hartford 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
La Salle Extension University 
New Britain Institute, Conn. 
Chanute Business College, Kans. 
University of Chicago. 

Hotel Astor Reading Room 


The Globe Machine & Stamping 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 


_ Enclosed please find my check 
for four dollars, for which please 
enter my name on your rian 
tion list, and send me regularly 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 

I saw a copy on our advertis- 
ing manager’s desk and sure re- 
gret that I have been missing 
such a bundle of information. 


Wm. F. Edwards, 
Sales Counsel 


HERE ARE 
MY CREDENTIALS 
National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio: 


I consider FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE a valuable text book on 
how to run a business and how 
to succeed. We are urging our 
Georle to read your magazine. 

e now have 240 subscriptions 
which go to our people’s homes, 
and the magazine is circulated 


through our library. 
John yy 
Pres, and Gen. Mgr. 


John s Hammond 
Was ton, D. €. 


Let me add my word of com- 
mendation on oa interesting 
article, “Are You Aiding Bol- 
shevism?” You are entirely 
right in your criticism of the 
short-sighted selfishness of a cer- 
tain class of advertisers. 


National City Bank, New York: 

The check (enclosed for “e- 
newal) in no way represents the 
pleasure and profit that I get 


' from reading FORBES. It 


seems to be in a class by itself. 
John T. Gyger, 
Educational Director 


Boy Scouts of America, N. Y.: 
FORBES MAGAZINE has 
reached more worthwhile people 
in a shorter space of time than 
any other peraten in America, 
dward P. Hulse, 
Director Dept. of Publicity 
and Information 


The Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dayton, Ohio: 

I regard FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE as one of the most useful 
and worthwhile publications that 
men charged with the responsi- 
bility for handling Chamber of 
Commerce affairs can use for 
their guidance and the further- 
ance of their activities. 

E. L. McColgin, Mgr. 


Higham’s Magazine, London: 

FORBES is always construct- 
ive. The magazine which is of 
real value to the business com- 
munity is that which can offer 
suggestions and which always 
realizes the human side of 
business. 


The Gary Motor Truck Co., 
» Ind. 

A copy of FORBES has just 
come to my attention. I find 
a number of articles of such 
Interest. I will be pleased to 
have you send me this magazine 
for one year. 

L. S. O’Donnell, 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


Shuman Advertising Co., 
Chicago, IIl.: 

I find more real meat in 
FORBES MAGAZINE than in 
any other publication that comes 
to my desk; and if other busi- 
ness men feel the same way that 
I do about FORBES, the only 
thing that you will have to do 
to put your magazine in the 
front rank in circulation figures, 
as it is now in front rank in 
reader interest, is to let the busi- 
ness men of the country know 
what FORBES MAGAZINE 
really is—and _ is doing. 

R. R. Shuman, 
President 


Wellman, Peck & Company, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
Please enter my subscription 
to your magazine, of which I 
received sample a few days ago. 
It is a wonderful work and I 
threatened to wire my subscrip- 
tion, so I would not miss any 
copies, so please forward this 
week’s also. Send your state- 
ment to me here, also use my 
business addres: in mailing. 
W. H. Chase, 
Sales Secretary 


Rev. Charles A. Eaton, N. Y.: 


It seems to me that you are 
performing a real national serv- 
ice. I read FORBES with in- 
creasin rofit and _ pleasure. 
One of the finest things you 
have done is to publish John 
Leitch’s book, “Man to Man. 


I Want a Job 
At8 Cents A Week 


I will agree to call 
on you every two weeks— 

I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human 
side of men and business. 

I will tell you what America’s business and finan- 
cial leaders are thinking and saying and doing. 


I will tell you how they won their fortunes. I 
will tell you the first complete life story of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the man who made The Saturday Evening 
Post. I will tell you about the younger men and women 
making their mark. 

I will tell you about "Industrial Democracy," the 
plan that settles labor difficulties, stops strikes, 
increases production and makes employee and employer 
happy. 

I will tell you how music is stimulating workers 
in store and factory. 

I will tell you about the new principles of Personnel 
Development: how to reduce the ruinous waste of "Labor 
Turnover," which costs American Business over a Billion 
Dollars a year. 

I will bring you reliable forecasts of business 
and financial conditions. 

I will warn you against bad investments and tell 
you about sound investment opportunities. 

I will bring you during the year, 26 new "Keys to 
Success"—a valuable course in Personal efficiency 


I_will bring you thoughts on life and business— 
ideas, experiences, and inspiration that may be worth 


to_you, in your life and in your business, Ten Thousand 
Times what you pay me. 


If I work for you alone my salary would be 
$100,000.00 a year and more,— 

But, because I do these things for more than 35,0060 
doers and thinkers in the business and financial world, 
I can afford to work for you for Eight Cents a week, if 
you hire me by the year and pay my salary in advance. 

My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of "Men Who Are 
Making America," "Keys to Success," etc. 

You take no gamble in hiring me for a year,—you 
do not pay me a cent unless, in your opinion, I make good. 

My name is 
FORBES MAGAZINE. 
This Coupon Hires me on Probation. 











Forbes Magazine, 
299 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me FORBES on approval. I will cancel 
order 5 days after getting first copy or mail $4.00 on 
receipt of bill for one year’s subscription. (Canada 
50c. extra; Foreign $1.00 Extra.) 


Name. 
Address. . 


Firm and Position. 
R-3-20 
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When You 
Order Your 
Next Sult— 


Insist that your tailor 
use ABSOLUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the next 
garment you order and 
avoid the hair working 
out of the coat. 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 


Write for folder and get 
full information in 
reference to the merits 
of ABSOLUTE. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. 


Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria and Ormes Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











EDWARD V. CONWELL 


General Attorney for American Rail- 
way Express Company, told the 
ites Rotary Club this month 
that: 

From March 1 to July 1, 1918, 
127,851 packages could not be deliv- 
ered because ADDRESS WAS 
MISSING. 

25,500 packages went astray 
monthly for the lack of markings 
showing from whom package was 
received, and for whom intended. 

Tags become detached, and ordi- 
nary gummed labels do not always 
stick. 

Fenton Address Labels are known 
the world over for their STICK- 
ABILITY. 

Specify Fenton Stay-Stuck Stickers, 
and your shipments will arrive on 
time. 


Fenton Label Company, tne. 


506-512 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














“For Neatness Sake” 
use the 


FOLDOSEAL 


Ge For FOLDING LETTERS 
Size 2x1 1-4x3-16 inch AND PRINTED MATTER 


Ring Fits Anyene 

A convenient device that slips on any finger, allowing free 
use of hand, and operates quickly and neatly with a 
natural stroke of the hand by simply passing over 


e paper surface. 
PREVENTS FINGER-MARKS and SOILING 


In use in hundreds of offices, including many large cor- 
porations who have ordered quantities; 

Made from metal and highly polished. Needed on every 
desk and in every mailing room. 

Price 50c Each. $4.00 a Dozen—Prepaid 


Service Accessories Company, nf fre* ts 
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The mess hall for the 
employes of a large shipyard served as the ban- 
quet hall and place of amusement for 230 at a 
recent ladies night affair. 


TAcoMA, WASHINGTON: 





® 


PAWTUCKET, RuHopE Istanp: The baby club, 
hardly a month old at Christmas time, with a 
membership of sixteen, carried on very extensive 
charitable activities, being the means of securing 
$1000 for expenditure among the city’s poor. 


® 





BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: At amass meeting of 
the city the president of the Rotary club presided 
and one of the members gave an address on the 
ethics of Rotary. 


® 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: The president, Frank 


S. Chavannes, was hailed as the next fifth district 
governor at a recent ladies night. The program 








consisted of dining, dancing, and informal 
speeches. 
® 


PoRTSMOUTH, VirGINIA: Billy and Ma Sun- 
day recently visited the club at a joint meeting 
of Rotary and Kiwanis. One of the members has 
entrusted to each member a brand new one dol- 
lar bill, to be invested. The original capital and 
its accrued earnings are to be turned over to the 
club six months hence to be used in the boys 
work program. 


® 





GREAT FALLs, MoNTANA: The usual good old 
time was had at the club’s third annual ladies 
night affair. They say it was the best program 


| they ever had. 


® 





Rome, New York: Representatives and dele- 
gations from Syracuse and Utica helpt Governor 
Lidbury deliver the ¢harter to this new club the 
first month of the new year. Rev. George Dugan 


| spoke on “Objects of Rotary.” 





® 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: The club mem- 
bers had a real treat at Christmas time. The 
wholesale grocer member got an idea into his 
head that maybe some of his fellow Rotarians 
would like to have some extra sugar so he secured 
1,000 Ibs. and distributed it at the rate of 12c per 
lb., five pounds to a member. 

®) 





TamMpA, Fiorma: When the president deliv- 
ered the charter to the new St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, club 65 of his fellow members charatered a 
steamboat and went with him. The Tampa club is 
campaigning for a new Children’s Home to cost 
$125,000; individual member subscriptions total] 
$25,000. 





® 


Farco, North Dakota: The club recently 
entertained Maj. M. F. Steele who spoke to them 
on the advantages of Universal Military Training. 

® 





BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: At one of the reg- 
ular club meetings the presidents of some of the 
nearby clubs were in attendance and each gave a 
little speech. The president of the host club told 
about his work as comptroller for the University 
of California. 

® 





CANANDAIGUA, NEW YorK: The Club’s first 
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Would you like to place your goods on the 


Philippine Market 


and from there branch out to include 
the rest of the Orient? 
3,000 islands with 12,000,000 people 
Ready, Willing and Able 


to buy your goods. All that is needed 
is that they be told about them. 


Let Us do the Telling 


We can do it in any language or dialect. 
We have a selling organization of 
940 trained municipal agents. 
Advertising by all mediums. Translating, 
publishing and distributing of catalogs, 
circulars and class publications to live pros- 

pects. Classified mailing lists. 

Credit reports. Collections. Trade marks 
registered. Send sample and literature for 
report. No competing lines handled. 
Write on letter head and enclose 10 cents 
for valuable booklet on marketing. 


‘‘The Marketing,Man, Inc.”’ 


Advertising+Selling = Marketing 


224-228 Kneedier Bldg. P.fO. Box 1509 
MANILA, P. I. 


























Send for 
Your 
Samples! 





HERE’S THE BEST OINTMENT 
BOX TO USE! 


See the white top. That’s a patent cardboard top 
over a tin cover. You paste your label on the 
cardboard, and it never comes off. Or, write on 
the cardboard and save labels. These ointment 
boxes sell your goods quicker; are smooth-edged 
and well finished; they please your customers bet 
ter. And save you time, trouble and money. Ask 
for them by name—Myers Patent Tin Boxes— 
“The Label Sticks—It’s Part of the Box.” Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
of Camden, New Jersey 
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season was spent in bringing good 


mas 
in ter measure than ever before known 
to the co. unity. Some of the forms of activity 
were caring for @ widow with seven children, en- 
ertainine 19 Civil War veterans, and taking 117 
little poor kiddies to the theatre after feeding 
them on turkey, etc. 
ears aitininainens 


ReApING, PENNSYLVANIA: 250 had a great 
time in inspecting the immense laundry of one of 
the members. The expedition ended in a party. 
The clu was also instrumental in gathering’ the 
largest assembly the city had ever known to hear. 


Dr. Eaton spoke on “Why is America?” 
—® 





Industry Finding 
Q much money has been wasted by in- 
dustry—hungry towns and cities—and their 
citizens—in misguided bonuses and stock pur- 
chases that the need is recognized for the appli- 
cation of sound business methods to industrial 
development of municipalities and communities. 

So much is this true that the man who can 
visit a community and make a scientific analysis 
of the industries that it can profitably, and 
should properly, support, is now being welcomed 
at a professional retainer fee that pays him well 
for his services, yet, which, in its last analysis, 
saves the community employing him a great deal 
of money. 

There are certain fixt and inflexible condi- 
tions, or “constants” which tend to fit or unfit 
any city or town for the profitable support of 
certain classes of industry; and certain “vari- 
ables” which have an important bearing on the 
success of proposed industries, which are largely 
under the control of the community, as repre- 
sented by the policies and activities of its civics 
authorities, its chamber of commerce, Rotary 
clubs, its newspapers and other alert groups of 
citizens. 

Failure to analyze and consider these constants 
and to control and mobilize these variables in ad- 
vance of promotional activities is responsible for 
the fact that almost every town has its bursted 
industrial bubble and every city its series of 
dreams unrealized. 

In my travels I find numberless ghosts of 
factories that never materialized. They failed, 
for the most part, because they had no right to 
do anything else but fail, under the conditions 
that surrounded their premature or illegal birth. 
Most of them were born in iniquity, fostered by 
Wallingfords and financed by Suckers. ' 


Some Ghosts Honestly Born 
_ Yet some of the “ghosts”, with battered win- 
dows and mournful histories, were honestly born, 
but died for want of proper nourishment in their 
babyhood. And, in most such cases, had their 
parents been members of the Rotary club and 


entered into the business and commercial life of 
the community, they would have lived, thrived, 
prospered and served. 

And others, also honestly born, received all the 
ina! encouragement they could ask for and 
more than they deserved, and yet failed, because 


they ere improperly “geographied.” 
nstance, a foundry in a town that has to 


Pay high freight rates on pig iron, scrap, coke, 
Sal id supplies, and has so small a local mar- 
Ke ‘ castings that ninety percent of its pro- 
du must shipt. against the tide of com- 
peti'on. Yet there are hundreds of just such 
eho-'s of foundries, simply because some good 
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National Modern Accounting Forms are Modern Accounting Forms are time and 
a great assistance in keeping special- labor savers, and supply most of the 
ized business records. Many of these headings necessary for high grade ac- 
forms have been especially prepared counting. In buying Blank Books or 
for the National Line by expert ac- Loose Leaf Devices always ask for 
countants. The sheets are punched to “National” and identify them by the 
fit regular sized Post Binders. Eagle Trade Mark. 


Send for a free copy of “GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS” — 




















“JUST AS GOOD” asthe 
UNDERWOOD 





Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 





SPEED—-ACCURACY—DURABILITY 





alain nists 








WAN TED—Food Products for Chicago Territory 


I am in a position to take on one or two Good Food Product lines for Chicago and 
surrounding territory, on an exclusive brokerage or commission basis. 

With my entree among jobbers and retailers in this field I am confident I can be of 
distinct service to Rotarian food product manufacturers who desire distribution in 
this market. Joseph M. Hahn (Rotarian) 701 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
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CAREFREE 
INVESTMENTS 


Carefree Investments are 
non-fluctuating and absolute- 
ly insure the return of prin- 
cipal and interest. 

In these days of stress 
and uncertainty, one must 
needs be prepared for any 
eventuality. ? 

Is your income insured? 
Are you certain of the re- 
turn of your principal and 
interest? 

First Mortgages as _pre- 
pared by the Sessions Loan 
& Trust Company have stood 
the test of thirty-two years. 
The Savings Banks of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, 
some of the largest Insur- 
ance Companies in our Coun- 
try as well as yy | of the 
most conservative Investors 
in our Country have been 
buying our First Mortgages 
for many years, because as- 
surance of the return of in- 
terest and principal is ab- 
solutely certain. 

[he reason is obvious. 
Thirty-two years without loss 
of a copper cent for any of 
our clients have earned for 
us our slogan 


“SESSIONS STANDS FOR 
SAFETY” 










HACEUARUYAAPEAROUUOLAGRAOUEALAGALUULAONOESUUGUAC0 GDH UULAAERENUUAnEsEUOUGEOQEROOONeRERUULOLAERUGUSOEEN EU OERSUORUULESUE ULEAD HERERO ABTA 


Write today for our list and 


ooklet 
Rotarian Moultrie M. Sessions, President. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST C“MPANY 
Metablished 188 
Drawer 376 Marietta, Georgia 









SU 
7 . 
Thomson & McKinnon 
BROKERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


209 So. La Saile St. 42 Broadway 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON 
GRAIN PROVISIONS 


Members fof all Leading Exchanges 





Our private wires reach the following southern 
resort points: 


Jacksonville St. Augustine 








mechanic was enthusiastic and persistent, and 
a lot of investors were complacent and unthink- 
ing. 

On the other hand, I have in mind a prosper- 
ous city in a cattle and sheep raising state, with 
cheap electric power, plenty of available labor, 
nearby sources of chemicals and no tannery or 
leather working industries in spite of the fact that 
it has a prosperous packing plant that produces 
all kinds of hides in quantities. A tannery here 
could serve a million buyers of shoes, gloves, 
belts, saddles, harness, chair seats, automobile up- 
holstery and other leather made articles who now 
buy their supplies at high prices in very distant 
markets. 

The trouble is that people, in the mass, do 
not stop to think or analyze; and professional 
promoters or well-meaning, but mistaken, enthusi- 
asts blind the judgment of municipal trade boost- 
ers or private investors by painting alluring pic- 
tures of great plants with hundreds of thousands 
of prosperous workmen, increast realty values, 
busy stores, crowded hotels, and all the other 
things that go with the industrial development 
of a community. 


Enter Industrial Analyist 


Here is where the new profession of the In- 
dustrial Analyst comes in. He does not swoop 
down on a town or city to exploit it; but is em- 
ployed by the responsible men of the community 
to make a coldblooded analysis of its industrial 
possibilities. 

In the case of the tannery-less city above re- 
ferred to, he will make a census of the avail- 
able hides of various kinds produced by the 
local packing plant, as well as the country butch- 
ers; where they now go and why; what price 
the producers get for them; how much of that 
price is eaten up by freights and middlemen’s 
profits; and how large a supply of such material 
a local tannery could expect to depend upon in 
its slackest year. 

He will then analyze the cost of tanning lo- 
cally, including prices to be paid for labor and 
supplies, overhead cost, per cent of buildings and 
equipment, and—most of all—dependable mar- 
kets for the products. 

If markets for finisht leather, as such, do not 
oer a sufficienctly certain and stable outlet, he 


No ink wasted by evaporation. 
Ready to write instantly anywhere. 


Writes at all speeds without skip, 
dip, scratch or blot. 

















Three Types 
Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 


A OS Fg GON 925-7) 





Light, Strong, Durable 
and Good Looking 


You who are intrusted with stretching 
the purse strings of the purchasing d:- 
partment remember these facts about 
Vul-Cot waste baskets— 

They are guaranteed for five years 
They cannot rust, corrode, splinter or 
warp. They are light as willow baskets 
and strong as metal ones. They are 
sanitary for they are smooth and _ solid— 
no holes or cracks to allow smaller par- 
ticles of waste to litter the floor. 

We would like to send you samples of 
for your 


pv VSARUTRFOA EGULLET AA gL EEUU NTU LASALLE 


: Vul-Cot Fibre in exchange 
Tampa Daytona ‘ = | next will figure out the feasibility of supporting Geaier’s name. Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Palm Beach Miami = | subsidiary leather-using industries, applying to cnet ee 
St. Pet b Seab = . 524 Equitable Bldg. Wilmington, Del. 
- Fetersburg ~wseabreeze = | them the same analytical tests of profitable sales- Paha Rg wee ya, 
Belleair Heights =| outlets in terms of manufacturing costs. A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd. 
Dircot delve Wie twaiee z In this way this industrial analyst appraises os Wate es taba a 
sree emote Mires £0 a’ Centres = | the producing and marketing power of the com- A Of bl CLO OSD ty 2: 
= | munity employing him, for perhaps a dozen dif- 
A. W. MANSFIELD, Rotarian =| ferent industries, and finally submits a report Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
E, aN EAT ANE Ne 29 bia employers--t08 and pagent” wageey a vf gy og You a tee ae” mi, af ea so: 


Send 54 





Commerce, Rotary club or a syndicate of busi- 
ness men—in which he recommends promotion 
work along lines of least resistance and greatest 
promise—perhaps three or four industries at 
most. 


for $5, prepaid. Guaranteed to please or money back : 
STAMPS for full length sample ribbon and booklet—‘Better Type 
writer Results.” State name and model number of your (yp 
writer. Address Dept. 6. THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, te. 


INVESTMENT 


is a magazine that is teaching thou- 
sands of people how to make a pro‘it 
on listed stocks and bonds. Write for this 
; week’s issue, which contains poe 
* information about several established se- 
% curities that can be bought now to yie'd 
a liberal return. INVESTMENT IS FREE. 
WRITE TODAY. . 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
151V South La Salle St. Chica¢« 


> 





Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITFHT& PERKINS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotarian. 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Collecting, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office Systems, 
Money Saving Ideas. Send $1 for 6 mos. 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., New York 





Advertising for Plants 

With these figures in hand the municipality, or : 
association or group, gets in touch with respon- 5 
sible corporations in large cities preferably thru 
advertising in the responsible trade journals of 
the industries in question, as well as in THe 
RoTARIAN which reaches the really live men in 
all industries. 

If these ads fail to attract the owners of es- 
tablisht industries, they will without doubt en- 
courage department heads of existing plants to 
give up their salaried positions and pool their 
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secure sufficient capital to start a plant, 


de motherly wing of the industrially-ana- 
lyze munity. 

ca ule it will not be necessary to treat 
witl se unorganized applicants, as enough 
suc manufacturers will be pretty sure to 
rest ‘o such business-like appeals, to guar- 
ante anch plants in all the industries ap- 
peait QO. 


And in this case, the applicants will not ask 
for, or indeed, accept, land-grants or bounties; 
nor will they try to float local issues of stocks 
or bonds. Rather will they act with their own 
capital without “gifts” or grants, provided they 
can be shown that their interest lies in making 
the move. 

—R. R. Shuman, Rotary club of Chicago, IIil., 
president Shuman Advertising Company. 


Rotary ‘Non-Solitaire 


By Fred S. Lincoln 


“HERE are many mysterious things in Ro- 
a ary, notwithstanding a number of vocab- 
ylaries have been exhausted and a part of the 
existing paper shortage is caused by explanations 
of what Rotary is. But of all its mysteries, the 
greatest is, how, in the life of these busy men 
they manage to get our luncheons so full of pep 
and new “stunts,” so filled with helpful things 
and real fun for everybody. Mayve there isn’t 
anything new under the sun, but the fellows who 
construct and conduct our meetings don’t seem 
to be aware of the fact. Where do they get it all? 

If the average member, who has not been in 
on these things in the making gets suddenly 
struck with the idea that he ought to contribute 
something for his club to do, and if he starts in 
to get it across, he is apt to come out of the 
experience a bit set back unless his proposition 
happens to be bullet proof. 

There are many new things happening in Ro- 
tary all the time, and it takes big work to keep 
them coming along, meeting after meeting. 
Therefore your ideas are much in demand, but 
remember that when you come to this market 
you must bring something suited to the market. 
Chance thoughts, half-baked thoughts, seldom win 
here—nor anywhere else for that matter. 


Because the organization is non-sectarian and 
non-political, then pro-mixed retail-wholesale-job- 
bing-professional, and then again non-Bolshevic, 
non-alcoholic, non-co-ed (except Ladies’ night) 
and non-strike-troubles, what an astonishingly 
small choice is left for any kind of activity either 
of business or pleasure? To the uniniated in the 
inside workings of Rotary’s activities these “nons” 
become real barriers, and it is marvelous how the 
fellows who engineer things for us get so much 


ites Everybody Takes Part 

This reveals that the farther back the beginner 
goes the more things he finds that negatives a 
start forward. If it were not for the fact that 
we do keep going forward the beginner could 
reasonably say “Oh, what’s the use.” No matter 
how big our desire to serve we must first learn 
what Rotary is striving to do before we can be 
of very great help to Rotary. 

| have found that all of these inhibitions may 

be negatived themselves, and I believe that the 
answer lies therein. It doesn’t do to get too 
complex but I am going to chance this one. Do 
not all of the foregoing “nons” place us where 
may not be any one thing? Do they not in 
ct say that: we must not give our sole sup- 

‘ to a single creed, or class, or group. 

We grind no selfish hatchets here. But, per 
ra, do they not lead us to be all things to 
eople—tho it is said that that can’t be done 
er. Anyway, doesn’t it all sum up as a pretty 
rally open, nice sociable movement where 
ybody has the fun of taking part, rather 
' an exhibition of a few expert solitaire play- 
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ers, each at his own game, with the laity making 
up the dumb and flat-eyed spectators? 

It is said that real enjoyment comes from the 
reaction of your associates, and further, that the 
only way to make them react so as to make you 
happy, is for you to act so as to make them 
happy. That sounds very much like the Rotary 
motto when you analyze it. 

Perhaps the best way to definitely and finally 
get away from the fundamentals and the super- 
ficials is to run along on the hyphen that goes 
between, and since that is what I have been trying 
to do all along, and because I want to carry a 
message which may help some club somewhere, I 
shall start here and try to bring out a few prac- 
tical details, with some added personal comments 
on recent current Rotary activities of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. club. 

Sometime last Fall, the members of this club 
began to gather up the loose ends of a thought, 
or they crystallized a thought that theretofore had 
been without definite form. The thought was, 
that while the club had been functioning splen- 
didly in the matters of attendance, dues, enter- 
tainment and the big ideal of improved stand- 
ards for each individual, it had fallen short in its 
civic activities.. 

Big projects were brought in without number, 
then brought up plus a burden of big figures and 


then made more impractical by being talkt into | 








impossible conditions, after which they were re- | 
ferred to a committee where they usually died. | 


The civic resolutions were great but the civic 
results, so far as Rotary was concerned, stayed 
mostly in the club minutes. 

Seeing Big 

Why is it that a Rotarian, when on Rotary 
projects, multiplies himself an hundredfold? Why 
does he as a Rotarian think in millions of dol- 
lars? Why isn’t he as practical as a Rotarian as 
he is as a good sensible individual business man? 
Perhaps it is his faith in his fellow Rotarians and 
his high opinion of them that causes this. But 
does he not more often than otherwise go too far 
afield in his enthusiasm to find important things 
for his club to perform? 

Given these two equations: the personal. wealth 
of a Rotarian and the money a project requires; 
multiply one by the other, the answer is what 
that Rotarian feels his club should do. And if 
nobody agrees with him, he’ll call for the appoint- 
ment of a committee and then be perfectly satis- 
fied to leave it with them. This is usually a 
pretty satisfactory solution all ’round for such 
projects, saving money, costing only some fancy 
oratory and not much time. 

Most clubs have come to understand, as Wash- 
ington Rotary now understands, that the “big 
idea” isn’t necessarily one made up of the ele- 
ments of more money than all our individual 
members possess, plus more wisdom and geogra- 
phy than we collectively have acquired. The 
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“KERNEL” 


ROBERT LEEHATCH 


hardly needs an introduction to 
readers of THE ROTARIAN, but 
for fear some do not know him or 
what he has accomplished during 
his 16 years of activities in New 
York, I will tell you that he came 
to the metropolis determined to 
introduce to the people two spe- 
cialties they had never tasted, and 
he has succeeded so well in satis- 
fying the people with the excel- 
lence of his specialties that he now 
requires four stores in different 
neighborhoods to meet the demand 
of his customers. 





This trade-mark has become 
known everywhere as standing for 
integrity and quality and wherever 
it is seen it is instantly associated 
with 


SALTO-NUTS 
and 
CHOCOLATES 


the two specialties that have won 
for Hatch fame, success, popular- 
ity and confidence. 


Hatch has customers in all sec- 
tions of the United States and in 
many countries of the world. He 
receives mail orders, which he fills 
promptly, and never yet has there 
been a come-back in the way of a 
complaint about the splendid qual- 
ity and tastefulness of the SALTO- 
NUTS and CHOCOLATES which 
he prepares so skillfully. 


Salto-Nuts, $1.25 to $3.00 the pound. 
Chocolates, $1.50 and $2.00 the pound. 


‘¢ Hatch He Pays the 


Parcel Post’”’ 
Send for price list. 


ROBERT LEE HATCH 


(ROTARIAN) 


Hera!d Square, 6th Ave. at 35th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Some- 
thing 
Besides 

Price 


should govern your choice of dining chairs. The great- 
est so-called bargain is a mighty expensive proposition 
if the chairs squeak and groan and fall apart after 
you've had them a few short years. 


CHARLOTTE DINERS 


are insured for life against the very weakness that makes 
the average dining chairs a snare and a delusion. 


Charlotte Diners are constructed of solid wood only— i} 
oak, walnut and mahogany. The wood is a great deal | 
heavier than usual. All the joints are permanently j})) 
locked with the patented Charlotte Joint Lock construc-_ || 
tion. And yet in spite of these exclusive Charlotte fea- 


| tures—and many more besides—Charlotte Diners will }))) 
cost you but a very little more than the kind of dining jj 
i chairs that are made any old way and sold for about | 








i} five times more than they are worth. Write to Bill 
Graham, Rotarian, and he’ll tell you the name of the 
dealer near you who sells Charlotte Diners. 

















Karpen Furniture 


Karpenesque upholstered 
Furniture interprets the 
ideals of the old masters 
in modern form, and is 
eminently adapted to the 
American home of today. 


Sold by retail dealers everywhere 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO MICHIGAN CITY NEW YORK 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 

, giving the names and vocations of 

227 New York women, sent Free. 
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Providence, R. I. 


THE CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY _ mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 
FRED MANSPIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 
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avel even though the thread is 
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Superseam Gloves 


Made in a wide range of styles for Men 
and Women. Sold at the Better Shops. 











WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM 


ENJOY THE DISTINCTION OF BEING A ROTARIAN 
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Ne. 71 10K $2.50 Each Ne. 72 10K $225 Each Ne. 73 10K $1.50 
14K $3.00 Each 14K $2.75 Each Each 


ACTUAL SIZES 
ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE 
Made by 
THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
Greenwood Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF. MILLER, President. Rotarian 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 


















CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


W. G. Hartung, President, Rotarian 
Julius Biel, Vice Pres. and Treas. 





Century Engraving 
and 


Embossing Company 
19 South Wells.Street 

















The Gem Binder 


For Thin Periodicals. Loose leaves of all 
kinds. JUST the thing for your House Organ 
or for Catalogs or any papers you refer to 
constantly. Send us the size you want, give 
length, width and thickness. If not entirely 
satisfactory may be returned at our expense. 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


R. H. HUNTTING, Rotarian 
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big idea doesn’t necessarily take a mi)|i: » dollars 
as a unit, and a blue line drawn around the globe 
as the field for any one club’s activities There 
are, we have found, some big ideas tha: don’t 
work just because they are big, no maticr how 
helpful they would be. I know a man who wants 
a law past to prohibit dogs from scratching fleas 
and the funny part of it is that he can orate 
for hours on the merits of the idea. 

The best thing that we know to do when the 
tempo gets too fast is to stop the band and start 
all over again, taking it a little slower—and that 
is just what Washington Rotary has done. [| 
the civic activities described further on, we first 
considered the matter of what we desired to do 
for our community, leaving the matter of money 
out of it until we could agree on the action. 
This resulted in a decision to do one kindness 
each month. 

We then decided that by dividing the club into 
four groups, we would have four rival organiza- 
tions within our club, operating to the desired 
end, carrying us over four months. Also because 
these groups contained but thirty-four members 
each, they were more compact and better able to 
work effectively and quickly. 


The Big Idea at Work 


Finally we came to the matter of funds to fur- 

nish the working capital, and here we made a 
markt reduction in tempo. From the usual big 
idea figures we hit upon two dollars as being 
about the right amount to assess each member 
per month. Swinging back to just “kindness and 
two dollars” was quite a swing as big ideas go, 
yet, for all its sound of pettiness, it is proving to 
be a pretty big idea, considered from the stand- 
point of results. 
' Group No. 1 got together promptly within two 
days after they and their chairman had been 
drawn. While the plan was an entirely new one, 
they were equal to the task of finding out what 
kindnesses best measured up to Rotary service 
and came within their total fund of $264.00. With 
these suggested kindnesses they then labored to 
the end that Rotary should serve the best possi- 
ble within the limits of the project. And.finally 
this is the mark that Group No. 1 set up for the 
other Groups to strive to better: 

A bright, optimistic little boy, bed-ridden thru 
physical deformity received the first Rotary serv- 
ice. He has been equipt with braces, harness, 
and other apparatus which might not otherwise 
have ever been supplied, and which it is hoped 
will entirely correct the trouble, giving the kiddie 
his chance. 

Next they cleaned out an overcrowded dwell- 
ing of four small rooms wherein some fourteen 
or more persons were living, taking on themselves, 
for the time, the responsibility of the mainten- 
ance of the widowed “landlady” and her six 
small children. This is to be followed by further 
service until the family is self supporting. 

The balance of their fund—for surprisingly 
they did have a balance—is committed to the 
service of sick, infant poor, that they may be 
transported safely and comfortably to and from 
the Children’s Hospital in hired automobiles. |! 
was found that many of the childern who wer 
receiving dispensary service, were being car!.« 
in the arms of other children at much risk of |{ 
or limbs and pain or discomfort to all concerne: 

And then because they saw another civic n 
beyond the scope of their working rules 
funds, they obtained permission and brought 
fore the entire club at a special meeting, the ! 
school situation. 

Did group No. 1 reach the sunlit summits ©! 
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Manufacturers of 
uckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


u /OLSTERING, FURNITURE 
an : 
AUTOMOBILES 





Mohair and Auto Top Material | 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth | 


Canvas Innersvling for Shoe 
| Manuf .cturers 





| The Landers Bros. Co., 


* 


| Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 


‘ See MSs MMS So 
















D Heart of Chicago Z 
Hotel Sherman J 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 

every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome. 


OFELIA ILI 


Mc Adam Advertising Service 
WHEELING, W. VA. } \\\ YZ 


"* just taken a few months ~~’ 
to prove to another Rotarian he 
manufacturer that McAdam 
Advertising gets results. 
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A NEW BOOK 


| HOW TO MAKE AND USE GRAPHIC CHARTS 


Shows you how to make a clear, concise picture of just 
‘ is going on in your organization. Whether you are 
sted in management, cost analysis, scheduling, progress, 
ating, trends, prediction, this book tells what chart is 
and how to make it. 
550 pages, 6 x 9 in., over 500 illustrations, cloth, $5.00 
t postpaid. To get a copy on 10 days’ approval, send 
| name, address, and name of company by which you are 
yed, today. 
\lse, ask to have us send you a Sample Packet of our 
« Papers. You will find they have many unique features. 


| CODEX BOOK COMPANY, INC., 
L WILLIAM ST., ROOM 1601 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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two dollars? We believe they did. Much praise | 
is due Chairman “Charlie” Corby and his effi- | 
cient helpers for blazing such a positive trail for | 
the succeeding groups. 

A Christmas Orphan Party 

Group No. 2, operating in December, just 
naturally gravitated to things Christmasy. Out 
of the suggestions which came before them they 
selected the one most Christmaslike. The writer 
had the honor of being in on the activities that 
followed, with “Charlie” Demonet working his 
head off as chairman. It was a serious enough 
task that they undertook, but a fellow would be 
a solemn ass indeed, and not a fun loving Rotar- 
ian to have gone along with them thru it without 
appreciating the ludicrous side of their perplexi- 
ties and consternations as the hard work kept 
mounting up and ever up on the game Charlie 
and his assistants. 

I would like to get it in that Charlie is a 
“caterer,” catering principally to the finest af- 
fairs Washington and neighboring cities— the 
kind that get into the papers as Associated 
Press news. While in November big wedding 
breakfasts, and state dinners just run along nor- 
mally, these sorts of fancy truffle and ice cream 
doings begin to get warmer and warmer along 
toward Christmas. 





the table somewhere in about 400 different 
places. Well, that’s all that Charlie had on his 


Then comes Christmas week | ||/——— 
and the deluge with 400 of the 400 coming to | ||| “Ss. 


hands at that time personally, except that he was | 


moving into his new house, just finisht. 

The Group cast their vote to entertain some 
orphans, at Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
afternoon matinees of Christmas week at Keith’s 
vaudeville. Our president, Roland Robbins, who 
manages Keith’s, came in with the theatre part 


of it, and a Santa Claus and Pageant for good | | 
measure, so all that was left to buy were a few | || 
presents for the orphans with perhaps some | | 


candy if there was money enough to do both, 
which there surely would be. Assuming that the 
city could produce, say two hundred orphans to 
match our $264 at one dollar per orphan, it 
would leave $64.00 to spare. 

Please get the arithmetic of that before you 
proceed further, and also please reflect over that 
part about Charlie and all of the committee 
being a bit busy with Christmas personal affairs, 
because I want you to get the laugh that comes 
after this next one. 

The Group found one lot of about two hun- 
dred orphans of a certain denomination but Ro- 





tary is too “non” to play any favorites so they | 


started out again. The rest of the things they 
found were principally consternation, amazement 


and confusion, mixt with little orphans, medium | a 


orphans, almost completed orphans, local orphans, 


United States orphans, international orphans and | 
foreign orphans—totaling over two thousand in | 


number. Divide $264 by two thousand orphans. 
Now how much joy, at prevailing prices does 
that give each orphan? 
Got Away With It 

Do you get the answer to that? 
the sweating committee said; “They ain’t no 
answer, and anyhow how did they all get that 
way?” Then just because Charlie is good natured 
and didn’t seem to be entirely unconscious yet, 
somebody else very properly advanced the argu- 
ment that because Rotary must not appear to be 
too partial, and because the Washington popula- 
tion is colored to a very appreciable per cent, it 
was mete and proper that the colored orphans 
should have careful consideration. 

Problems like those really get to be funny. I 
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The Allen Auto Specialty 
Makers of the ALLEN SHUTTER 
Radiator Cover 


























rrecitnsci nacea - 
With Star Windshield Wings 


° | 
Star Wings 
Deflect wind and dust | 
and stop that draught | 
on the back of the 
neck. Glass is thor- 
oughly protected with ||| 
rubber bushings. 
Easily attached to || 
any car. They not ||| 
only add comfort but _ ||| 
instantly catch the |}; 
admiring eye of the ||| 
public. i] 
Price $20.00 Pair || 


At your dealers or sent on receipt of price. i 








Glass comes 18, 20 and 22 inches long 


STAR WING COMPANY | 


CHICAGO 


Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


The nine hundred and fifty banks of Rotary 
are reminded that the ideals of cheerful serv- 
ice and wholehearted co-operation, so es- 
sential to every Rotarian, dominate the 
banking activities of the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian. 
Vice Prest. & Secretary. 
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wouldn’t dare to use the situation to 4 up al 
philosophy, but it is facts, facts as hard ;- nails 


CEBECO LAY PO LA yece a that Group No. 2 got away with it. 


I am not going to tell just how the, « ked 

9° yY WOR 

“The F amous Hofbrau the problem out which required getting sornethj 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street ng 


like two bushels of presents out of each pint cup 





: NEW YORK of supplies that they had. They just did ig 
Quaintest Place in America that’s all. It’s a way Rotarians have of achieving| 

A Wonde rful Restaurant things in business. That’s why they are of the 
Reauct are v ava teki, chosen. Any Rotarian can do the trick if put to 








the test. Any Rotarian can meet a service emer. 











gency with one hand tied—it’s one of the big idea 

MEMORIALS OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS | | possibitities of Rotary. It will bear cultivating 
OUR SPECIALTY and leaning on in every club. 

Bronze Tablets :: Honor Rolls —_ poe PR Every orphan received not only a present, but 
CARL E. NORD, Rotarian Badges and Banners. Send for catalog. an eight pound sack, with “Merry Christmas 
S Y oawedl teat a ; GEO. LAUTERER CO. — printed thereon, inside of — 

222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S.A. were three or more presents and a box of candy, 








Then besides, some kiddies who were not orphans 
got to shake hands with Santy and received from 


Montreal, Que. Washington, D. C. him the coveted package as well. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL is Both the chairman and his able assistant, 
‘6 ‘ 9 Th N Will d Charlie Semmes who by the way; got ’em to the 
of he Wind gnr e ew ar show, and then got ’em home again—safely, 

















MINION SQUARE Headquartere Washington Rotary Club. have long had the reputation of being ‘very fond 
- RANK HT, President, Rotarian ‘ ; ° y= 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager " po = - Ta tonee Wiese of children.’ In passing let me express the hope 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








of the entire club, that, after a period of rest, 
they will be found again recovering this fine rep- 
































utation. 

e e,° E 9 Lexington, Ky. Of course Washington Rotary is proud of the 
Visiting urope: +] ] Ph ° achievements of its two first Groups but it has 
For Rotarians and their families and friends— ote oenix now turned to wondering what the next two 
_ hay p—- ey A lig but limited OHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian Groups are going to achieve with the little funds 
“Bervice” for 192) and onward from mn Ota. they shall have at their command, plus Rotary 
LUIGI NOVELLI, ae og kind service, and also plus the astonishingly uni- 
348 Kennington Road, London Engiend form ability of every individual Rotarian to work 
5 his way out. That they will do big worth-while 

Salt Lake City, Utah things is a very reasonable conclusion. 








Joliet, Il. Hotel Utah ® 


Woodruff Inn Pc peg or ag iQue Es Rotary? 


2 Visiting Rotarians Welcome ‘Continuacion de la pagina 122 
ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Rotarian ( pag ) 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. Las obligaciones son muchas y por eso se 


Denver, Colorado requiere que todo rotario sea persona de sen- 
timientos altruistas y cabeza de su negocio para que 









































. nadie pueda oponerse a que participe en los muchos 
Little Rock, Ark. ° Savoy Hotel actos de filantropia = a en los Rotary 
Hotel M arion ia ee ee OS clubs. Mientras las autoridades locales abandonan 
Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known toda oportunidad y posibilidad de dotar ciudadés 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thuredaye, 19:90. con parques, escuelas y otras muchas cosas que 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. quizas faltan en la ciudad para que tal ciudad o 
pitas in Heuston, Texas ciudades puedan clasificarse como progresistas y 
- * modernas, los Rotary clubs discuten y estudian 
TROTTER DETECTIVE BURE AU Hotel Rice las necesidades locales y la manera de aS 
gm ts p.B. MORTON, Mer, Romrian || suordnes au intoducan, meas 

CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal Retery Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:14. ‘ 


Mientras familias con quienes la fortuna se 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS ha mostrado poco prédiga carecen de lo mas 
827 Andrus Building +: Minneapolis, Minn. necesario para atender las necesidades de sus 
Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian respectivas proles, los Rotary clubs abren suscrip- 
ciones voluntarias dentro del club mismo y 
socorren al necesitado e indigente sin alarde mi 
publicidad—en la mayoria de los casos. Mienras 
victimas de desastres, incendios y otros accide’ tes 
pierden toda esperanza de auxilio los Rotary ¢!ubs 
inician y conducen campafias para reponcr 10 
perdido. Todo esto y mucho mis no menos noble 
y santo es la obra de los Rotary clubs y ‘4s 
obligaciones de los socios, individual y colec' va- 
mente, son investigar todos estos puntos | 1a 
presentarlos al club en la primera sesién don: ° s¢ 
discuten y deciden. 








Visiting Roteriens Welcome. 








Waxed Carbon Paper 


Will not emat, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing and manifciting nel 
will not soil the hands or stationery; make clean, legible copies, Sold direct at 
factory prices; all colors in light, medium and standard hts. Send $1 for 


weights 
le box of 60 sheets, jegal size. te color and weight desired. Money back 
Hf not pleased. ‘Address pt. 6. ue RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 


ities; 











Rotary Emblems for Offices or Window Displays 


6% inches diameter Metal Wheels, enameled on a dark 
Oak Shield. 


A. To hang, $6.00 B. To stand, $6.50 


F. O. B. NEWARK 
Como vemos pues, los Rotary clubs s: ‘0 


EUGENE LEFEVRE, 892 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. stituyen para algo mds que para comer, ¢: & | 


All kinds of Coats of Arms carved to order. y cambiar chistes. 
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